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The Indian Theology coNTiNyRD. 

E merging from the deep Ihade of C4* 

vei ns, where the imagt of the folar : 
was adored, and from the llill deeper oblcilifr; 
rity of fubterrancous hicrogKphics, we T 
traverfe with increafed plealure the regions . 
Jumined by the glorious sun himfelf. ' 

now contemplate thofe more confpicuous, buC 
not lefs majeftic, monuments of antiqui^' Vf’ 
THE TAOODAS that adorn THE SURFACS H; 
and erefl their lofty fummtts in every quarter 
ofHiNDosTAN. To the folemn myReries of 
fupcrftition, celebrated in caves and amidjft till 
fecret recclTcs of the fecluded foreft, fuccee^ril 4? . 
the not lefs fplendid and oftentatious wolV 
(hip, praefifed in the more ancient of 
fuperior temples : temples conftrufted of 
enormous dimcnfions, that the bigoted 
think them, equally with the caverns we 
defer ibed, the work of invifible agents, 
of them are of an aHonilliing height and 
tent; while the ilones, of which they 
comped, are of a magnitude hardly credible; 

The haght, for inftance, of the pyramidal 
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gateway, leading to the magnificent pagoda of 
CniLLAMBRUMi Oil the coaft of Coromandel, 
exceeds 120 feet} the circumference of the 
outward wall of that of Seringham extends 
nearly four miles ; and the ftones, that form 
the ftately roof of its principal gateway to the 
South, are thirty- three feet long* and five and 
a half in diameter. We are equally awed by 
the majeflic appearance of thefe auguft fanes, 
and firuck with wonder at the laboured deco- 
rations which are difplayed on their furface. 
In thefe fublime ftru 6 tures, indeed, the poliflied 
elegance which chara 6 leiiles the Grecian ar- 
chitecture has no fharc. The reigning fea- 
tures are rude magnificence and mafly folidi- 
ty} and thefe have been thought fiill more 
ftrongly to point out “ the hand of thofe in- 
defatigable artifis who fabricated the pyra- 
mids, the fphynxes,” and the other vaft co- 
loifal ftatues of Egypt. 

While we range through thefe immenfe fa- 
brics, we can fcarccly yet confider ourfelves 
as entirely emancipated from the gloom of . the 

ancient 

• Cambridge’s War in India, p. 25, Oft. Edit. I cite Mr. 
Cambridge in tbit place, not in preference to Mr. Orme, but 
becaofe Mr. Orme, though he bears teftimony to the magnit 
hccnce of the lionet that form this gateway, does not give theis 
exaft dimeiMlOns ; he only fays, ** they arc ftill larger than 
thefh ifet form the pillars of it.** 
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ancient groves and caves deferibed in the for-^ 
mer volume; fo great, in many inftances, is 
the fimilitude between them. This fimilitude 
firft gave rife to a DifTertation on the origin 
and progrefs of oriental architefture, which 
was originally intended to have been inferted 
in my chapter on the Literature, Arts, and 
Sciences, of Hindoftan ; but, as it is im- 
mediately connected with the fubjcdl of the 
prefent, and as the vaft field wiiich i have un- 
dertaken to explore will not allow of the ap- 
pearance of that portion of my work for a 
long period, from my eagernefs and anxiety 
to prefent the hiftorical part of it to my rea- 
ders, it is inferted in this chapter, in which 
an extenfive parallel is drawn between the fa- 
Cred edifices of India and Egypt. In fa6t, of 
thefe pagodas, the moft venerable for their 
antiquity, as, for inftance, thofe of Deogur 
and Tanjore, engraved among the accurate and 
beautiful defigns of Mr. Hodges, are erected 
in the form of ftupendous pyramids, refem- 
bHng huge caverns, and admitting the light 
of heaven at one folitary door : they are, how- 
ever, within artificially illuminated by an in- 
finite number of lamps, fufpended aloft, and 
kept continually burning. The fimilitude . 
which tfie internal appearance of fome of the(e 
A a 2 more 
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more ancient Indian temples bears, in point 
of gloomy folcmnity, to the original excava- 
ted pagoda, fo forcibly ftruck Mandelfloe, on 
his vifit to this country in 1638, that he ex- 
pfeflly afFerts, “ they looked more like caves 
and recelFes of unclean fpirits than places de- 
figned for the exercife of religion.”* As the 
Hindoos improved in archite6tural knowledge, 
the form of the pagoda gradually varied : the 
labours of art were exhaufted, and the revenue 
of whole provinces confumed, in adorning the 
temple of the Deity. In proof of this, may 
be adduced that palFage which I have before 
quoted from the Aycen Akbery, and which 
acquaints us that the enf/re revenues of Orija, 
for twelve years, were expended in the erection 
of the TKMPLE TO THE SON. The outfide of 
the pagodas is in general covered all over with 
figures of Indian animals and deities, fculp- 
tured with great fpii it and accuracy, while the 
lofty walls and cielings within are adorned 
with a rich profufion of gilding and paintings, 
rfeprefenting the feats of the ancient Rajahs> 
the dreadful conflicts of the contending Dew- 
tahs, and the various incarnations of the 
great tutclai*y god Veeshnu. 

In 

• See the Travels of J. Albert de Mandelfloe, ttanflatedbf 
loha Davies, and publiihed %% London in i66a« 
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In regard to the great fimilitude which the 
earlieft creeled temples, both in India and 
Egypt, bore to ancient grove-temples, it is 
Ilrikingly evident and forcibly arrefts attention 
in the arrangement of their columns, at regu- 
lar and Hated diftanccs, forming vart ailes and 
gloomy avenues that extended all round the 
outfidc, as well as through the whole internal 
length, of the edifice. It mull be owned, 
however, that this ftyle of building, with cir- 
cular wings and long ranging avenues of co- 
lumns, in the manner of the temples of Phi- 
lae and the ferpent Cnuph, is more parti- 
cularly difcernible in the temples of Egypt, 
where an infinity of pillars was neceflary to 
fupport the ponderous Hones, often thirty or 
forty feet in length, that formed the roofs of 
the Hupendous Hrudtures of the Thebais. 
That fimilitude, likewife, irrefiHibly flruck 
the beholder in the very form of thofe co- 
lumns, of which the lofty taper Hiaft, as, in 
particular, thole of Elnay, refembled the ma- 
jeHic Hem of the cedar and palm, while their 
capitals, expanded in a kind of foliage, repre- 
fentative of the comprefled branches of the 
trees more ufually deemed facretl. There is, 
in Pococke, a large plate of Egyptian columns, . 
with their varied capitals : thole capitals, in 
Aa 3 general. 
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general, bulge out towards the centre, fome^ 
what alter the manner of the culhion that 
crowns the Indian column ; and moll of them 
arc fluted or channeled in the manner of 
thofe in the Indian taverns and pagodas. 

The Suryatic and Mithraic cavern, with its 
circular dome for the fculptured orbs, fufr 
pended aloft and imitative of thofe in the 
heavens, to revolve in, and the Zoroaftrian 
worlhip of fire, confpiied to give the Afiatic 
temples at once their lofty cupolas, and that 
pyramidal termination which they alternately 
aflume, and which are often feen blended to* 
gether in different parts of the fame edifice. 
Their aftronomical and phyfical theology 
ftamped upon other Ihrines of the Deity 
fometimes the oval form, that is, the form 
of the Mundane egg, the image of that 
world which his power made and governs ; and, 
on others again, as thofe of Benares and Mat- 
tra, the form of the St. Andrew’s crofs, at 
once fymbolical of the four elements, and al- 
lufive to the four quarters of the world. But 
I will not, in this place, anticipate the obfer-. 
vations that will occur hereafter in more regu^ 
lar order and with more ftrift propriety. 

1 fliall firft deferibe fome of the more cele- 
brated Indian temples j I lhall then direfl the 
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eye of the reader to the tnafly fanes of the 
Thebais j and the reflexions, refulting from thq 
furvey of thofe of either country, will be de-» 
tailed in the diflertation alluded to. Tho 
reader will plcafc to obferve, that I by no 
means intend or prefume to give a general 
hiftory of oriental architeXure ; f (hall reftrain 
my obfervations to that of India, Egypt, an4 
the early periods of the Greek and Roman cm-f 
pires, and fltall principally confider their aftro*» 
nomical and mythological fpeculations. 

I (hall commence my defeription of the 
temples of India with obferving, from Taver- 
nier, by whole account I (hall principally 
guide myfelf throughout this furvey, and 
whofe alTertions, upon inquiry, I find to be 
nearly right, that the exifting pagodas of the 
greateft antiquity and celebrity, above tholq 
already inftanced in all India, are the pago- 
das of Jaggernaut, Benares, Mattra, 
and Tripetty, to which I (hall add, from 
private authority, the name of one which 
that traveller did not vifit, that of Seringa 
HAM. I adopt Tavernier’s account in pre- 
ference to any other for two reafons ; fird, 
becaufe his narration, fo far as it relates to, 
objeXs which he aXually vi(ited, has ever 
been deemed, of all Indian travellers, thq. 

A a 4 mod 
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moft genuine and authentic ; and, fccondly, 
becaufe he travelled through India before 
thole dreadful devaftations commenced, which 
the execrable fpirit of bigotry that actuated 
the mind of the Indian emperor, Aurengzeb, 
urged him to commit on the ancient and hal- 
lowed Ihrines of India. This fierce Moham- 
medan, however renowned in the field of 
politics and war, tarnifhed all the glory ob- 
tained in that field by his intolerant zeal, and 
the remorfelels fury with which he perfecuted 
the benign religion and unoffending priefts of 
Brahma. But for thefe unjirovoked outrages, 
even the enormous accumulation of crimes, 
and the torrent of kindred blood through 
which he afeended the throne of India, might 
have been Ibmewhat veiled by the hiftorian, 
and aferibed to the perfidious and often fan- 
guinary, intrigues of Eaftcrn courts ; but this 
condu6f in Aurungzeb, fo different from the 
mild and lenient Akber, and the immediate 
defcend.ants of that confiderate and bene- 
ficent monarch, covers his name with ever- 
lafiing infamy, and forbids his biographer 
to palliate his glaring and reiterated atroci- 
ties. 

It was about the middle of the lafl: century, 
and before the augufl temple of Benares was 

polluted 
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polluted by thofe lofty Mohammedan minarets, 
which, Mr. Haftings fays, make it, at a diftance, 
fo confpicuousand attractive an oKjeCt, that Ta- 
vernier travelled through a country which his 
pen has deferibed in fo entertaining a manner. 
His particular defeription of the Indian pa- 
godas commences at the eighteenth chapter 
of the hrft book of his Travels in India; and, 
as they are not numerous, I (hall attend him 
in his vifits to all thofe of note which he vi- 
fited ; and, if the modern traveller in India 
fliould not find the defeription exadly confo- 
nant to the image which his recollcClion pre- 
fents tt) his view, he will be candid enough 
to confider, that, at this day, near a century 
and a half have elapfed, and that the country, 
in which they are or were fituated, has been, 
during that /pace, the theatre of conftant 
wars and the feene of fuccelTive devaftations. 
I (hall not, however, confine myfelf to Ta- 
vernier : Mandclfloe, before cited, travelled 
ftill earlier through that country; and both 
Bernier and Thevenot occalionally deferve rc- 
fpeClful notice. 

Thefe amazing ftruclures are generally e- 
reCled near the banks of the Ganges, Kiltna, 
or other lacred rivers, for the benefit of ablu- 
tion in the purifying Arcaro* Where no ri- 
ver 
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vcr. flaws near the foot of the pagoda, there 
is invariably, in the front of it, a large tank, 
or refervoir, of water. Thefc are, for the 
moft part, of a quadrangular form, are li- 
ned with freeftone or mai ble, have fleps re-» 
gularly defeending from the margin to the 
bottom, and Mr. Crauford obferved many be- 
tw’ccn three and four hundred feet in breadth.* 
At the entrance of all the more confiderablQ 
pagodas there is a portico, fiipj^orted by rowa 
of lofty columns, and afeended by a hand- 
Ibme flight of ftone fteps j fometimes, as in 
the inftance of Tripetti.-f* to the number of 
more than a hundred. Under this portico, 
and in the courts that generally inclofe the. 
whole building, an innumerable multitude af- 
femble at the rifing of the fun, and, having 
bathed in the ftream below, and, in confor- 
mity to an immemorial cuftom over all thq 
Eaft, having left their fandals on the border 
of the tank, impatiently await the unfolding 
of the gates by the miniftring brahmin. The 
gate of the pagoda univerfally fronts the Eaft,^ 
to admit the ray of the folar orb, and openings 
prefents to the view an edifice partion^ out, 
according to M, Thevenot in his account of. 

Cbitaoagar,^, 

• See Mr. Cranlord^s Skelch^y vol. i\ p* ; 

t .See Voyage des Indes, tom. iii. p. 360* Edit. Rouen^ 1711% 
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Chitanagar, in the manner of the ancient 
cave-temples of Elora, having a central nave, 
or body } a gallery ranging on each fide ; and, 
at the farther end, a fanauary, or chapel of 
the deity adored, furrounded by a ftone bal- 
luftrade to keep off the populace.* The rea- 
der for the prclent muft check his curiofity in 
regard to all the complicated modes of wor- 
fhip, and all the various ceremonial rites ob- 
ferved by the devotees in the Indian temples, 
till the enfuing chapter, which will fully de- 
feribe them. Our more immediate bufincfs 
is with the temples themfelves. 

The peninfula was the region of India laft 
conquered by the Mohammedans ; we may 
therefore exped to find in that region as well 
the genuine remains of the Indian religion as 
the unmixed features of the Indian architec- 
ture. In June, 1652, Tavernier commenced 
his journey from Malulipatam, (the Mefolia 
of Ptolemy,) on the Coromandel- coaft, to 
Golconda, and the firft pagoda of confequence 
which he remarked was that of Bbzoara, or 
JBuzwara, as Major Rennel writes the word. 

It 

• See Tkevenot’i Travels in India, p. 79. This aatber ie 
•fluted by (bme writers never to have been in India t but M 
certainly was, and the account of what he perfonally faw u 
detailed in thefe ttavels, which arc equally entataiaing and 
authentic. 
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T H E reader, during this continued 
Diflertation on the Indian THEotocr, 
is earncftly rcquefted occafionally to advert to 
the ample profpcftus prefixed to it in a for- 
mer portion of this work ; by tliat means, he 
will be better enabled to comprehend the plan 
purfued by the author in the courfe of fo cx- 
tenfive an inveftigation. From confecrated 
groves and fubterraneous caverns, he is here 
introduced into thofe ftupendous ftrudlures, 
the pagodas of Hindoftan ; and as, in the 
former volume, the Indian and Egyptian 
facred caverns were compared, fo, in the 
prefent, the parallel is extended to the e- 
re^ed temples pf cither cptintry. The lanie 

cminenf 
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It is now only a fort on the Kiftna river, but 
was then probably a confiderable townj for, 
its temple is defcribed by Tavernier as une pa- 
gode fort grande, not inclofed with walls, but 
erefled upon fifty-two lofty columns, with 
ftatues of the Indian deities (landing between 
the columns. Though the temple itlelf thus 
defci ibed, which feeins to have been rather the 
fancluary than the pagoda itlelf, a term which 
includes the whole llrudure, was without 
walls, in the form of the Monopteric buildings, 
mentioned by Vitruvius in his Ilillory of Ar-. 
chitedure, yet it was fituated in the midtl of 
an oblong court, plui iongiie qiie large, encom- 
palied with walls, round which ranged a gal- 
lery raifed upon fixty-fix pillars in the man- 
ner of a cloifter * 

It is rather unfortunate that this traveller, 
as well as others, have not been more j>arti- 
eular in their deferiptions of the form and 
ornaments of the columns which they faw in 
this country ; many of which were undoubtedly 
crefled before the Grecian orders of architec- 
ture were invented ; and none of which, 
mod afluredly, had thofe orders for their 
model. From repeated inquiries, made by 
me, 1 learn that they are in general of a 

fafhion 

* Voyage dcs IxideSf tom. iii. p« 226. Edit. Rouea* lyil* 
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eminent Sanfcreet fcholars, Mr. Halhed, Sir 
William Jones, and Mr. -Wilkins, who 
were his guides before in difcufling the rnyff*- 
rious rites paid in thofe caverns to the fdar orb 
end fire, and in unfolding all the wonders 
of the fidereal metempfychofn, will attend his 
progrefs through the Delta and the The- 
BAis; and, for the firft time that the at- 
tempt has in any extent been undertaken, 
the Antiquities of India will be made to il- 
luftrate thofe of Egypt. 


The Author would have been happy to 
have concluded in this volume his ftriftures 
on the Indian Theology, but he found that 
the very curious and interefting fubjedl; of the 
oriental Triads of Deity opened fo vail 
a field for inquiry, and, withal, led to fuch 
important confequences in our own fyftem of 
theology, that it was utterly impofilble to 
contraft it within the narrow limits he had 
preferibed himfelf. The prefent is by no 
means the period for fupprcfllng any additio- 
nal 
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fafliion that bears feme remote rcfemblance 
to the Doric ; and, indeed, the weight and 
magnitude of the buildings they fupport 
feemed to require pillars approaching in 
ftrength to thofe of that primitive, fimplc, 
and robuft, order. It is not impolTible that 
the Greeks might derive from India their 
firft notion of an order naturally didlated by 
a mode of building, widely different from the 
light, elegant, and airy, flylc in which the 
Grecian edifices are generally ereffed. But, 
on this fubjeCt, I fhall hereafter trouble the 
reader with a difquifition of fome extent* 
I omit, at prefent, his defeription of the 
monfters and demons affreux, as he calls them, 
with huge horns, and numerous legs and 
tails, fculpturcd in this pagoda, becaufe it is 
my intention to notice thefe emblematical 
figures when, in the next chapter, I come to 
confider the worlhip paid in thefe pagodas. 
It is fufficient, at prefent, to remark that the 
Indians worfhip the Deity by fymbols ; while 
his power extending through various nature, 
and his' venerated attributes are reprefented by 
animals chara^eriftic of them. Thus, for 
inftance, his wifdom is fymbolized by a circle’ 
of heads, his ftrength by the elephant, bis 
glory by horns, imitative of the folar ray,, hit' 

creative 
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nal teftimonies to the truth of one of the fun- 
damental articles of that noble fyftem, and he 
trufts that he has brought together fuch a 
body of evidence as will decifively eftablifh the 
following important fads ; firft, that in the 
Sephiroth, or three superior Splendors, 
of the ancient Hebrews may be dlfcovered the 
three hypoftafes of the Christian Trinity ; 
fecondly, that this dodrinc flourifhed through 
nearly all the empires of Afia a thousand 
YEARS BEFORE Plato WAS BORN ; aiid, third- 
ly, that the grand cavern-pagoda of Elephan- 
TA, the oldeft and moft magnificent temple of 
the world, is neither more nor Icfs than A su- 
perb TEMPLE to a TRI-UNE GoD. 

That volume will in a few weeks be ready 
for delivery, and its appearance is only now 
retarded by the numerous and expenfive (hi- 
gravings neceffary to elucidate fo abftrufc a 
fubjed. With it, the highly refpedable lift 

new fubferibers will be given. 
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creative energy by the male of animals of i 
prolific kind, as the bull or goat, while the 
combinations of thefc animals* or parts of 
animals, were intended to dcfignate his united 
power, wildom, and glory. Degrading to the 
Divine Nature as thefe reprefentations appear to 
ns, and as they really are, they are no more 
than might be expefted from a race fo deeply 
involved in phyfics as the Indians are, and lb 
totally unaffifted by divine revelation to cor- 
rc£l their perverted notions. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this pagoda was another, the 
name of which is not mentioned, fituated upon 
a lofty hill. This pagoda Tavernier deferibes 
as quadrangular, with a high cupola crown- 
ing the fummit. The hill itfelf is afeended by 
no Icfs than one hundred and ninety-three 
Heps, every ftep a foot in height ; par un ef- 
calier dr \()i marches ^ chacune d’un pied de baut. 

I add the original that I may not appear to 
exaggerate. 

; Leaving thefe comparatively fmall edfices, 
and this immediate route of our traveller, let 
us once more attend him to the grand temple 
of Jaggernaut, the moll celebrated but un- 
doubtedly not among the oldell ihrines of 
India. 1 am aware that this alTcrtion is di- 
re^y contrary to. the opinion which Mr. 

Sonnerat 
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Sonnerat appears to favour, who tell us that, 
according to the annals of the country and 
the facred books, the pagoda of Jaggernaut 
is inconteftably the moft ancient ; and, that 
were its inward fan 61 :uaries examined, in thofe 
facred recedes would probably be difcovcred 
the moft ancient and hallowed archives of the 
country. The calculations of the Brahmins, 
he adds, cany its antiquity as far back as 
the time of Paritchiten, firft king of the 
coaft of Orifla, who flourilhed at the com- 
mencement of the Cali age, and by this cal-» 
culation it ftiould be of the aftonifhing anti- 
quity of 4800 years.* Neither from the ap- 
pearance, nor from the ftyle, of this pagoda, 
which is not of a pyramidal form, but is an 
immenfe circular fabric, does there arife any 
evidence of this ftupendous antiquity. Jag- 
gernaut is only another name for the great 
Indian god Mahadeo, who may be recog- 
nized by the vaft bull, which, as related in a 
former page, juts out, with an eajlern afpeft, 
from the centre of the building. The fuppo 3 
iition of Major Rennel-f- is far more probable, 
that it was erected about the eleventh century, 
after the deftru^ion of the fuperb temple of 

Sumnaut, 

• • See Sonncrat’t Vdyag^s, ehap.it. p. laS, 
f See Memoirs, p. 165, fecond editioa. 
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Sumnaut, in Guzzurat. The very name <sf 
the deity Naut, which fignifies Creator* 
ftrongly corroborates this fuppofition ; and 
there is an old tradition in the neighbourhood 
that the deity of this temple fwaili thithet* 
from a more vveflerly region. I muft refer 
the reader to the page juft alluded to, which, 
is the 105th of the firif, or geographical, dif-. 
fertation, under the foobah of Orilfa, for ah 
ample account, cxi rafted by me fiom the A- 
ycen Akberv and Hamilton’s Voyage, of the 
firft eftablilhment of this temple, of the deity 
adored in it, of the ceremonies and rites prac- 
tifed in it, of the frequent ablution of Jag- 
gernaut, and the great multitude of brahmins 
and devout pilgrims daily fed at this auguft 
temple. The brahmin fable, relative to its 
ereftion, aflerts that the fpot on which it 
Hands wac peculiarly favoured by the Deity 1 
and Major Rcnnel perhaps gives. the true rea- 
fon why it was fo; viz. its 1 emote fituation 
from the feene of Mahmud’s fpreading con- 
quefts, and its being fliut up from every ap- 
proaclt, but on the fide of the ocean, by im- 
paflable mountains and deep rivers. What 
Tavernier has recorded relative to this pagoda 
is inferted in the pages immediately fucceed- 
ing that juft referred to } and to his defaiption 

* it 
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»t IS not neceffary to add in this phcc irty 
other particulars, than that it is the refidencd 
or the Arch-Brahmin of all India; that the 
image of Jaggeriiaut Aands in the centre of 
the building upon a raifed altar, encompilTed 
with iron rails, under a very lofty dome ; and 
that the facred domains, that belong to the 
temple, the munificent donation of fuccefllve 
rajahs, alFord pafturage to above 20,000 
cows. 

The Peninfula of India, however, affords 
two inftances of buildings which are un- 
doubtedly among the mofl ancient, if they 
are not ablolutely the tnoft ancient ^ of all the 
Indian temples. They are thofe of Deogur and 
Tanjore ; and, as they have exei cifed the maf- 
terly and corre 6 l pencil of Mr. Hodges, in 
his celebrated Defigns of Indian Buildings, 
we may depend upon tlie accuracy both of 
the engraviitg and the accompanying concife 
defeription of them. 

The pagodas of Deccur, according to that 
gentleman, flicw tiic cailieft Aages of Hindoo 
architecture, !)cing firnply pyramids, by pi- 
ling one mad'y ftone upon another to a vaft 
beiglit. They are without any light what- 
ever vvitiiin, except wliat comes through a 
fmall door Icarcely five feet high. In the 
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CENTRE of the building is a dark chamber, 
lighted by one folitary lamp, where the rites 
of their religion are performed. The famous 
pagoda of Tanjore is not different from 
thofc of Deogur, but in its improved form 
and decollations.* 

^ Let us now attend M. Tavernier to the re- 
gion properly called Hindoftan, and explore the 
great and highly-venerated pagoda of Benares. 
This pagoda, he obferves, derives a confiderablc 
poition of the diftinguiflied celebrity which it 
enjoys from the fuperior fanftity of the cit/ 
in which it Hands, the, ancient and renowned 
Cast, a city devoted from the carlieft periods 
to Hindoo devotion and fcience 1 It is fitu- 
ated clofc to the (hore of the Ganges j into 
which ftream, according to our traveller, a 
regular flight of ftone Heps defeends, leading 
dirc<5Hy down from the gate of the pagoda. 
The body of the temple itfelf, he informs 
■us,’|- is conftruiled in the form of a vast 
CROSS, (that is, a St. Andrew’s crofs, alluflve 
to the four elements,) with a very high cu- 
pola in the centre of the building, but Ibme- 
what PYRAMIDAL towards the fummit j and 

at 
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at the extremity of every one of the four 
parts of the crofs there is a tower, to which 
there is an afeent on the outfide, with bal- 
conies at ftatetl tliftances, affording delightful 
views, of the city, the river, and adjjtcent 
country. With icl'peft to the infide of this 
grand temple, he relates, that under the high 
dome, in the middle, there ffaiuls an altar, in 
form of a table, eight feet in length and fuc 
in breadth, covered lometimes with, rich ta^ 

, peftry and fometimes with cloth of gold or 
filver, according to the greater or lefs folemf 
nity of the fcftival. Upon this altar Tavep* 
nier law fcveral idols ; but one in particular, 
fix feet high, arrefted his attention, the neck 
of which was fplcndidly decorated with a 
chain of precious ftoncs, of which the priefts 
have variety for diftcrent fcftivals, fotne of ru- 
bies, fome of pearls, and ethers of emcralda* 
Xhc head and neck of tins idol were alone vi— 
fible i all the reft of the body was covered • 
with an embroidered robe, Ij^reading in ample 
folds upon the altar below. On the 
fide of the altar be oUforved a fttange coai«> 
pound figure of naafiy gold, which he caUt 
UNB CHIMCBB, a CM JMj* »A, . formed of the 
different parts of an elephant, a horfe, and a 
mule, upon which, he was iofonned, that holy 
B b 2 perfOA 
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perlbn ufed, when living, in his guardian care 
of mankind, to take long journeys j and I 
muft add, that this circumftance is another 
irrefragable proof, that many of the idols, 
adored in India, are deified mortals. He 
obferved likewife, in this pagoda, a certain 
idol of black Jlone, or the Sommonacodom, 
concerning which fomething more particular 
will occut hereafter. That execrable fpirit of 
bigotry which actuated the mind of Aureng- 
zeb, fo different from that of the mild and 
tolerant Akbcr, prompted that remorfelefs 
perfecutor of the Hindoo faith to pollute this 
venerable fabric, and infult the religion of 
Brahma in its ancient fanftuary. Upon the 
majcftic ruins of this auguft pile, which was 
vifited by Tamerlane before its pollution, he 
-erefled a grand mofque, with two very lofty 
Mohammedan minarets, which, Mr. Forfler,* 
in his elegant, but concife, account of this 
city, fays, at the diflance of eight miles, 
iirongly attraft the eye of the traveller who 
approaches Benares on the river from the eaft 
quarter, and which, from their elevated 
height, feem to look down with triumph and 
exultation on the humbled pride and degraded 

devudokt 
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devotion of this oncc-flourilhing city an4 
univerfity. , 

There is another remarkable inftance of thq 
brutal conduft of Aurengzeb in regard to the 
pagoda of Ahmed-Abad, in Guzzurat, which 
therefore may not improperly be noticed here. 
It is called the pagoda of Santidas, the name 
of its founder, and is deferibed by Tavernier 
as confifting of three courts, paved with mar- 
ble, and furrounded with porticoes, fup* 
ported by marble columns, into the third or 
inner court of which no perfon was permitted 
to enter with his fandals on. The indde roof 
and walls of this pagoda are adorned with 
Mofaic work and agates of various colours, 
and all the porticoes are crowded with fe- 
male figures, finely fculpturcd in marble, I 
prefume of Bhavani, the Indian Venus, or 
nature in her prolific charafter perfonified, 
with her numerous attendants of nymphs and 
graces. This fine pagoda was afterwards de- 
filed and converted into a Turkifti mofque by 
Aurengzeb, and the hiftory of the barbarities 
committed by the ufurpers of India Icarcely 
records any greater outrage offeredr to the 
Hindoos than was qommitted by him in ef* 
fe^ng his purpofe. It is Thevenot, a la- 
ter totveller in India, that fumiilhes me widi 
B b 3 the 
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atwe<lote. Knowing the profound wnt- 
ration of the Hindoos for the cow, he order- 
ed one of thofe lacrcd animals to be flaugh- 
tcrcd within its walls, which effectually pre- 
clude;! the Brahmins from ever again paying 
thvir adorations in a temple contaminated by 
fuch a dreadful and wanton adf of atrocity.* 
His intolerant bigotry led him to commit Bill 
farther outrages. He waged war with the beau- 
tiful marble fculptures it contained; for, lie or- 
dered all thofe elegant flat>ies to he distiguped, 
and Imote off the nofe of cveiy iigure in the 
edifice that alluded to the Hindoo mythology. 
There can Icarcely be a doubt, fiom Theve- 
J'.ot’s defeription of the great Mohammedan 
mofquc, in this famous city, called juma-Mel- 
gid, that it was anciently a flindoo tem- 
ple. 

It w'as my fixed intention, in this differta- 
tion on the Indian theology, to refrain front 
deferibing any temples, however grand and 
ftupvndous, as many of the Mohammedan 
mofqucs, ercfl -d in India, arc, that were not 
ifridlly Hindoo; but, as the A ylc of building 
of the Juma-Mfsgid, or Friday’s Mofquc, 
fo called from the great refort of all ranks 
of Mohammedans thither on that day, 'ey*- 

denfly 
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dently proves the archlteilurc to he genuine In- 
dian, I (hall, in this inftance alone, deviate from 
my general rule. I fliall adhere to Thevenot’s 
account, which is more ample than Taver- 
nier’s. 

This vaft pile, of which the ingenious 
Mr. Forbes has favoured me with the fight of a 
beautiful drawing, taken on the fpot, by his 
own correct pencil, is ereaed in a quadran- 
gular faHiion, but not cxaaiy fquare ; for, it 
is in length 14-O paces, and in bieadth 120, 
which is entirely confonant to the obfervation 
of Mr. Crauford, that the Hindoos never 
erea any building precifely fquare, though 
their deviation from that line of meafurement 
is very trifling, and, in their laige buildings, 
fcarcely difcerniblc. Round this wall, on the 
infidc, as is ufualin India, and as may be feen 
in my engraving of the large pagoda in the 
former volume, runs a vaulted gallery, the 
roof of which is fupported by (our-and- thirty 
pilafters. The temple itfelf is elevated upon 
forty-four pillars, ranging two and two m 
regular order through the building, an<l 
the pavement is of marble. Twelve beauti- 
ful domes, of different dimenfions, meet the 
eye of the fpcflator on his approach to the 
. temple. In the middle of tlic front of it are 
^ B b 4 three 
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three great arches j at the fules are two largo 
fquare gates that open into it ; and each gate 
is beautified with pilafters, but without any 
particular order of architecture. The high 
lleeples, or minarets, on the top pf each gate, 
from v.'hich, he fays, the beadles of the 
mofque call the people to prayers, are doubt- 
Icfs of Mohammedan conftrutdion. 

While on this weftern fide of India, the 
reader will perhaps readily pardon an excur- 
fion to Patten- Sumnaut, near the coaft, where 
once flouiilhcd the mofi: fuperb temple in all 
Hindoftan, but whole ininofl: fanCfuary was 
polluted, and whofe immenfe accumulated 
wealth was plundered, by the dciblating tyrant 
Mahmud of Gar.na, in his invafion of this 
part of India, about the year looo of our 
^ra. The temple of Sumnaut, a deity very 
nearly related, I conceive, to Jaggernaut 
of Orifla, or rather, as I fhall hereafter en- 
deavour, from the fimilarity of their names 
9nd the co-incidence of various other circum- 
ftances to evince, the very identical divinity 
venerated on that coaft, was, prcvioully to 
the irruption of the Qaanax’ide fultans,' the 
moft celebrated refort of devotees in this ever 
tnoft populous and heft cultivated region of 
flindoftan. Indeed, the idol, adored in thia 
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grand temple, gave his name, not only to the 
city, but to a very extenfivc tra£t of country 
around it; fince, according to the Ayeen 
Akbery,* one of the grand divifions of the pro- 
vince of Guzzurat is called by his name. He 
feems, indeed, like jaggernaut in later times, 
to have hail pre-eminence above all other 
idols that were were worOiipped throughout 
the whole countiy ; for, if Feriflitah may be 
credited, the ditlcrent rajalis had bcAowed two 
thoufand villages, with their territories, for 
the fiipport of the cftahliflinient of this tem- 
ple, in which two thonland priefts conftantly 
officiated. Of the temple itleif, the moft ex- 
travagant relations are given by the Pcrfian 
arul Arabian authors, who wrote the life of 
Mahmud and his deicendauts ; authors from 
whofe valuable works Ferilhtah probably drew 
the materials of his Indian Hiftory ; and 
which authors, after great expence and toil of 
refearch, are now, for the moft pait, in my 
pofleffion. From thefe authentic fources, 
therefore, compared with the Ayeen Akbery 
and other Indian produflions, printed and 
manulcript, to which the patrons and friends 
of this work have granted me accefe, I hope 
to gratify my readers with a more valuable 

and 
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and original work than I could firft hope to 
complete ; a work, which, in the large fcale 
at prefent propofed, cannot fail of being more 
generally interefting, fince it will embrace 
much of the hiftory of the ancient world, 
and record many of the moft illuftrious deeds 
tranfacted on the great theatre of Afia ; too il- 
luftrious, alas! if the daring but fuccefsful out- 
rages of ferocious barbarians may be called 
illuftrious, and the opprclhon and plunder of 
the mildeft and moft benevolent people on 
earth dignilied by the name of valour. 

The lofty roof of Sumnaut was lupported by 
fifty-fix pillars overlaid with plates of gold, and 
incrufted at intervals with rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious ftones. One pendant lamp 
alone illumined the fpacious fabric, whofc 
light, reflefted back from innumerable jewels, 
ipread a ftrong and refulgent luftre through- 
out the wliole temple. In the midft ttood 
Sumnaut himfclf, an idol compofed of one 
entire ftonc, fifty cubits in height, forty-feven 
of which were buried in the ground } and, on 
that fpot, according to the Brahmins, he had 
been worfliippcd between four and five thoii- 
fand years, « period beyond which, it is re- 
markable, they never venture to afeend j for, 
it is a period at which their Cali, or prefent 
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ngfc, commences: it is, in fliort, the perW 
of that flood, beyond which, Mr. Bryant ju* 
dicioufly obferves, human records canmt ap- 
cend. His image was waflied every morning 
and evening with frefh water, brought fioin 
the Ganges, at the diflance of twelve hundred 
miles. Around the dome were difperfed fome 
thoufands of images in gold and filver, of vari» 
ous flta))es and dimcnlions, fo that on this fpot, 
as in a giar.d pantlicon, (ecnied to be allemblcd 
all the deities venerated ni Hiiidoflan. As it 
may gratify the reader to be informed of the 
fate of this beautiful and coftly flirine, and of 
the fentsments raifed by the profpea: of it in 
the bread a favage and avaricious ufurper, 
1 (halt ptefent hi t* wi;h the relation of that 
event a> it ftands in the propofed hiftory. 

Mahmud being informed of the riches col- 
lected at Sumr aut, as well as of the tremendous 
menace of the idol, it he approached that 
hallowed flirinc, was determined to put the 
power of the god to inftant trial. Leaving 
Gazna with an immenfe army, and advancing 
by the way of Multan and Ajmere, through 
two terrible defarts,. where nothing but the 
IHoft prudent exertions faved that army from 
being annihilated by famine, he arrived, with- 
Wttt oppofition, before the walls of Sumnaut. 
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On the high battlements of the temple wereaf- 
lemhled an innumerable multitude in arms, 
Ifhro a herald approaching denounced the ven- 
geance of the god, and informed the befiegers 
that their idol, Sumnaiit, had drawn them 
together to that fpot, that he might Waft 
them in a moment, and avenge, by one dread- 
ful and general ruin, the deftruftion of the 
gods of Hindoftan. In fpite of thefe awful 
imprecations Mahmud commenced an immedi- 
ate and vigorous alfault ; and drove the defen- 
dants from the walls, which the befiegers, by 
fcaling ladders, inftantly mounted, exclaiming 
aloud, Allah Akbar.” The Hindoos, who 
had retreated into the temple and proftrated 
themfelves before their idol in devout expec- 
tation of feeing the enemy difeomfited by the 
ii^al and inftantancous vengeance of heaven, 
finding their expectations vain, made a def- 
perate effort for the prefervation of the place. 
Ruftiing in a body on the aflailants, they re- 
polfed them with great flaughter > and, as faft 
as frefh forces afeended the walls, pulhed 
them headlong down with their fpears. Tliis 
adviuitage they maintained for two days, fight- 
ing like men who had devoted themfelves to 
that death, which their belief in the metempr 
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fychofis aflured them was only a pattage W 
felicity and glory. At the end of this pcfi(4 
a vaft army of idolators coming to their rcUcr, 
drew the attention of Mahmud from the ficgc 
to his own more immediate fafety. Leaving, 
therefore, a body of troops to amufe the boj 
ficged, he took a more favourable ftation, and 
prepared to engage the advancing enemy. Thcfe 
were led to battle by Rajah Byram Deo, troitt 
whofe family the territory of Deo received itt 
name, and other confidcrable rajahs, under me 
certain perfuafion that the caufc for which 
they were to fight would infure viaory to 
their arms. Accordingly, they fought with 
a heroifm proportionate to their fupcrftition» 
and, before viaory declared for Mahmud, 
five thoufand Hindoos lay flaughtcred on the 
field. The garrifon of Sumnaut, after this 
defeat, giving up all for loft, iflued out of a 
gate that looked towards the ocean, and em- 
barked in boats to the number of four tbou- 
fand, with an intent to proceed to the ifland 
of Serandib or Ceylon; but, information of 
their flight having been given to the fultan, 
he feized all the boats that remained in tho 
harbour, and fent after them a fele^l body of 
Im beft troops, who, capturing foroc and 
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lihMng oth^, permitted fm of tiicrtriftrabfe 
fugitives td efcape. 

After placing a large body of guards at the 
i^es and round the walls, Mahmud entered 
the city, and approaching the temple was 
ftruck with the majeftic grandeur of that an- 
cient ftrufture j but, when he entered in and 
few the incftimable riches it contained, he was 
filled with ‘aftonifhment, mingled with de- 
l^ht. In the fury of Mohammedan zeal he 
linote off the nofe of the idol with a mace 
which he carried, and ordered the image to 
be disfigured and broke to pieces. While 
Aey were proceeding to obey his command, a 
croud of Brahmins, frantic at this treatment 
•f their idol, petitioned his omras to interfere, 
tnd ofiFered fomc crores in gold if he would 
fisrbear farther to violate the image of their 
deity. They urged, that the demolition of 
the idol would not remove idolatry from the 
walls of Sumnaut, but that fuch a' funi of 
nidney, given among believers, would he an 
aiftkm truly meiitorious. The fultan ac- 
knowledged the truth of their remark, but 
declared, that he never would become thar bafe 
character, which a co-inctdence with their pe- 
tition wo>uld render him, a ieller of idolK, 
The perfons appointed, therelore, proceeded 

in 
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in their work ; and» having matilated' the (U' 
perior parts, broke in pieces the body of the 
idol, which had been made hollow, and con- 
tained an infinite variety of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls, of a water fo pure, and of a 
.magnitude Co uncommon, that the beholders 
were filled with furprize and admiration. 
This unexpected treafurc, with all the othtt 
fpoil, taken in the temple and city t)f Sumnaut, 
were immediately fecured and fent to Gazna; 
while fragments of the demolilhed idol were 
difiributed to the fcveral mofques of Mecca, 
Medina, and Gazna, to be thrown at the 
thrcfiiold of their gates, and trampled upon 
by devout and zealous mutTulmen. 

If the reader iliould now choofe to aicend 
towards the city of Naugracut, in the great 
range of mountains fo called, whither few 
Europeans, befides John Albert de Mandelflt^ 
have penetrated, he may there contemplate 
the ruins of what that writer, who vifitcd the 
place in 1638, denominates “ a fuperb and 
fumptuous pagoda, the floor whereof is 
covered with plates of gold, and in which 
the effigies of an animal, or rather monfler, 
to whom the numerous devotees facrifice their ' 
toqgues.^'* Mandelflo calls it the idol Matta » 

hot 
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but Abul Fazil, who had probably vUiwd 
the place in one of his journeys, with Akber, 
to Cafhmere, cxpreflly fays, it was the con- 
fort, that is, the a£live power, of Mahadco, 
the deftroying God, to whom thefe fanguina- 
ry facrificcs, fo much in unifon with his cha- 
racter, were made. The reader may like- 
wife view the remains of the hallowed 
ed college o^Tanallar, which Mr. Finch vi- 
fited fo early as the year nine of the laft cen- 
tury, the fame of whofe learning, and the 
wealth of whofe auguft pagotlas, was fpread 
over all India.* Indeed, according to the 
Arabian writers, who will hereafter be cited 
at large by me, this place was the Mecca of 
this part of Hindoftan, and its folid idols of 
lUalTy filver made no fmall part of the booty 
acquired in Mahmud’s fixth irruption into 
India. Many other noble pagodas adorned 
thefe higher regions of Hindoftan, whole 
accumulated treafures became the property of 
thofe facrilegious Arabian and Perfian invaders, 
who, under the pretence of propagating reli- 
gion, violated every principle of morality, 
and fpread havoc and dcfolation through re- 
runs once the lovelieft and the happieft upon 


earth. 
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Tanaflar was, according to the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, tlie northern, and Mattra the Ibuthcrn, 
limit of the domains of the old rajahs of 
Delhi, previous to the fubverlion of their 
pow'er by thefe mercilefs marauders. To the 
latter city, once rich and beautiful, but now 
decayed and ruined, the feene of the. exploits 
of the amiable Cieelhna, the courfc of the 
Jumnah, that v/aflies Delhi, will immediately 
lead us. Let us approach, with becoming re- 
verence, the fuperb temple of the mildcft 
and moft benevolent of all the Hindoo dei- 
ties. 

Mattra, tne Methora of Pliny, is fituated 
about eighteen miles from Agra, on the di- 
rect road to Delhi, and is particularly cele- 
brated for having been the birth-place of 
Creeflina, who is eftcemed, in India, not fo 
much an incarnation of the divine Vceflinu 
as the Deity himfelf in a human form. 
The hiftory of this perfonage is among the 
moft curious of all that occur in Indian my- 
thology. The Sanfereet narrative of his extra- 
ordinary feats, in fome points, approaches lb 
near to the Scriptural account of our Saviour, 
as to have afforded real ground for Sir W, 
Jones to luppofe that the Brahmins had, in the 
early ages of Chriftianity, feen or heard recited 
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to them fome of the fpurious gofpels which in 
thofe ages fo numeroufly abounded, and had 
ingrafted the wildeft parts of them upon the 
old fable of this Indian Apollo.* The 
birth of this divine infant was predicted, and 
a reigning tyrant of India, by name Cansa, 
learning from the prediction that he fliould 
be deftroyed by this wonderful child, order- 
ed all the male children, born at that period, 
to be flainj but Crccflina was preferved by 
hiting the breaft, inftead of fucking the poi- 
Ibned nipple, of the nurfe commiflioned to 
deftroy him. From fear of this tyrant, he was 
foftered in Mathura by an honeft herdf- 
man, and pafled his innocent hours in ruial 
divcrfions at his fofter- father’s farm. Repeated 
miracles, however, foon difeovered his cclef- 
tial origin. He preached to the Brahmins the 
doctrines of meeknefs and benevolence ; he 
even condelcended to wafti their feet, as a proof 
of his own meeknefs | and he raifed the dead 
by defeending for that purpole to the loweft 
region. He acted not always, indeed, in the 
capacity of a prince or herald of peace, for 
he was a mighty warrior ; but his amazing 
powers were principally exerted to lave and to 
defend. Even the great war of the Mahabba- 

rat, 
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rat, which he fomented, was a just war, un* 
dertaken againft invaders and tyrants, whom 
he triumphantly overthrew, and then returned 
to his feat in Vaicontha, the heavenly re- 
gion. 

The pagoda, facred to this Indian deity, is 
not lefs ftupendous than his hiftory and his 
aflions. According to Tavernier, it is one of 
the moft fumptuous edifices in all India, con- 
ftru6led of the fame beautiful red ftone, or 
marble, with which, I before obferved,' the 
caftle of Agra and the walls of Delhi arc built,* 
and (landing upon a vaft octagonal platforip, 
overlaid with hewn ftone. Extcnfive, how- 
ever, as is this temple, it does not occupy 
above half the platform : the remaining half 
ferves for a grand piazza in front of it. The 
platform itfelf is afeended by two flights of 
ftone fteps, fixteen in number, of which, the 
principal leads up to the grand portal of the 
pagoda, fupported by pillars richly decorated 
with the ulual fculpturcs. The pagoda is 
conftrufted likewife in the form of a crofs, of 
which each wing is equal in extent, and a 
iimilar dome to that at Benares, rifes to a vaft: 
hdght in the centre, with an addition of two 

others, 
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others, fomevvhat fmaller, on each fide. The 
elevation and grandeur of the whole fabric 
may eafily be conceived front the alfc! tion of 
the fame traveller, that, tliough fituated in a 
bottom, it is (iifiinftly vifiblc at tlie difiance 
of five or fix leagues. In this pagoda, the 
SANCTUARV is partitioned off by a clofe bal> 
luftrade of pillars, within which none but tlie 
Brahmins arc allowed to enter. A bribe to 
thole Brahmins, however, introduced our curi- 
ous traveller into this recefs, and who there 
beheld a great fquare altar, fixteen feet in 
height, covered with gold and filver brocade, 
on which flood the great idol, which, he fays, 
they called Ram Ram. Ram, however, he 
mentions in another place as the general ap- 
pcllation for an idol deity ; and the idol, here 
worfliipped, is, doubtlcfs, Vceflinu, under the 
form of Crceflina. It fiiould not be forgotten, 
however, that Rama was the elder brother of 
Creeflina The head of the idol, which appear- 
ed to be of black marble, was alone vifiblc, with 
two great rubies in the place of eyes. All the 
reft of the body, from the fhoulder to the feet, 
tvas concealed beneath a robe of purple velvet. 
He noticed alfo two fmall idols, one on each 
fide of the greater, and the fuperb carriage in 
which, on high fcflivals, the God is carried 

about 
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about in proceffion* Long before the period 
of Tavernier’s vifit to Mattra, the veneration 
of the Hindoos for its auguft pagoda had 
declined, and the devotion, fo fervently paid at 
its hallowed flninc in ancient time, was al- 
inoft totally neglefted. The reafon which he 
afiigns for this general negle6l of the rites, due 
to the benevolent Creeshna, is, that the Jum-* 
hah, which formerly flowed clofe by its foot; 
had retired to the diftance of half a league 
from it, and that diftance was inconvenient 
for the ablution of the numerous pilgrim* 
who formerly flocked to it; fo^ inconvenient, ^ 
that, before they could reach the pagoda, fomc ^ 
frefli defilement had taken place, and it be- 
came nccclfary to repeat the ablution. 

The pagoda of Trii’ettv is fituated upon * 
the top of a high mountain in the dominions- 
of the nabob of Arcot, about forty mile* 
North-Eaft of that capital ; and, as well for its 
extent as for the various accommexiations of 
lodgings for the numerous Brahmins who* 
officiate in it, has the appearance of a city 
rather than of a temple. To this hill, Ta- 
vernier fays, there is a circular afecot every 
way of hewn ftone j the leaft of the ftones, 
forming that afeent, being ten feet long and 
three broad j and the hill itfeif, Mr. Cam- 
VoL. I. C c bridg* 
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bridge adds, is confidered in fo facred a 
light that none but Hindoos are ever fufFered 
to afeend it. According to this latter gentle- 
man’s information, which I prefume to be au- 
thentic, Tripetti is holden by the -Hindoos of 
the peninfula in the fame veneration as Mecca 
is by the Mahommedans, and there is an» 
jiually, in September, a feftival celebrated at 
this place, to which an immenfe crowd of pil- 
grims, loaded with prefents for the idol, refort, 
to the great emolument of the priefts and 
the great increafe of the revenues of the 
nabob. Tavernier deferibes the principal ftatue 
as refembling Venu>, and therefore the god- 
defs here adored is, in all probability, Bhavani, 
whom I have before obferved to be the Indian 
Venus. 

However venerable thefe four pagodas for 
their fansSlity and antiquity, they are all ex- 
ceeded, in point of magnificence at leaft, by 
that of Seringham, which is fituated upon an 
ifland to which it gives its name, and is itfelf 
formed by two branches of the great river 
Cauveri. The pagoda of Seringham ftands 
in the dominions of the king of Tanjore, in the 
neighbourhood of Tritchinopoly, and is com- 
pefed, according to Mr. Orme,.‘‘ of fcven 
fquare inclofuras, one within the other, the 
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walls of which are twenty-five feet high and 
four thick. Thefe inclofures are 350 feet 
diftant from one another, and each has four 
large gates, with a high tower ; which are 
placed, one in the middle of each fide of the 
inclofure, and oppofite to the four cardinal 
Points. The outward wall is near four miles 
in circumference, and its gate-way to the fouth 
is ornamented with pillars, fevcral of which 
are fingle ftones, thirty-three feet long, and 
nearly five in diameter j while thofc, w’hichform 
the roof, are ftill larger : in the inmoft in- 
clofures are the chapels. “ Here, continues this 
elegant hiftorian, as in all the other great 
pagodas of India, the Brahmins live in a fub- 
ordination which knows no refiftancc, and 
{lumber in a voluptuoufnefs that knows no 
wants : here, fenfible of the happinefs of their 
condition, they quit not the filence of their 
retreats to mingle in the tumults of the ftatC} 
nor point the brand, flaming from the altar, 
againft the authority of the fovereign or the ^ 
tranquilKty of the government.”* All th« 
gate-ways arc crouded with emblematical 
figures of their various divinities. No Euro- 
})eans are admitted into the laft fquare, con- 
taining the fimftuary of the fupreme Veeihnu, 

C c a and 
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and few have gone farther than the third. In 
the war between the French and Englifli in 
the Carnatic, this voluptuous flumber of the 
Brahmins was frequently interrupted ; for, the | 
pagoda, being a place of confidcrable ftrength, I 
was alternately taken pofleflion of by the con- | 
? tending armies. On the firft attempt to pene- s 
trate within the facred inclofure, a venerable t 
Brahmin, ftruck with horror at the thought of ^ 
having a temple, fo profoundly hallowed for 
ages, polluted by the profane footfteps of 
Europeans, took his flation on the top of the 
grand gate-way of the outermoft court, and 
conjured the invaders to defift from their im- • 
pious enterprife. Finding all his expoilula- 
tions incffe^fual, rather than be the agonizing 
Ipeffator of its profanation, he, in a tranfport 
of rage, threw himfclf upon the pavement be- 
low, and dallied out hjs brains. This cir- 
cumlfance cannot tail of bringing to the 
reader’s mind the fine ode of Gray, intitled 
The Bard,” and the fimilar catalfrophe of 
the hoary prophet. ’ 

Thefe five pagodas, of which four belong to 
the peninfula, are among the moft venerated of 
thofe at prefeat remaining in India ; but the 
reader mijiftconfider what has been thuiininute- 
ly and faithfully related concerning their an- 
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t’^uity, tlicir form, and their ornaments, as 
only preparatory to tlie account of thofe more 
amazing ftrufturcs, crc6tcil botli for facred 
and civil purpofes, which, previoudy to the 
invafion of Timur and Mahmud, adorned the 
upper regions of Ilindollan, and feemed to 
bid defiance to the ravages of time and the 
fury of dcfolating barbarians. As vvcdcfccn^ 
down the dream of events and through the 
fcveral periods of the Indian hilfory, the Per- 
fian and Arabian hiftorians of thofe refpe£fivc 
monarchs will enable me to gratify impatient 
curiofity with a difplay of fuch monument^ 
of antient grandeur and unequalled fplen* 
dour as will at once elevate aftonifliment tp 
the higheft pitch, and extort admiration from 
the cold bolom of apathy itfclf. 

The artful policy of princes and the lb}>erfti- 
tious terrors of the vulgar, operating together,' 
had contributed to enrich many of the pago- 
das of India with revenues in money and ter- 
ritory equal to that of many fovercigns. The 
facred and accumulated treafures of ages liave, 
in modern periods, been diflipatedby the facril^- 
gious violence of Mohammedan and European 
plunderers } and even of their territories much ^ 
has been curtailed. What an ample provifion 
indeed had been madp in thef? hallowed 
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treats for the voluptuous repofe, in whiclj, 
Mr. Orme has juft informed us, the luxurious 
priefts of Brahma flumbered, as well as to 
what an aftonilhing number their body in the 
principal pagodas formerly amounted, will be 
evident to the reader, who will take the trou- 
ble of turning to the pages of that entertain- 
ing traveller and faithful narrator. Captain 
Hamilton, or of the above-cited hiftorian. 
The former affures us, that the temple of Jag- 
gernaut is vifited by an incredible number of 
pilgrims from the moftdiftant regions of In- 
dia, that the Mohammedan prince of the coun- 
try exafls a tax of the value of half-a-crown per 
head on every pilgrim who comes to worlhip at 
that pagoda} which, in the annual average, 
amounts to 750000/. and that five candies of 
provifion are daily drefled for the ufe of the 
•priefts and the pilgrims, each candy containing 
j6oolb. weight.* 

This acJtount of Mr. Hamilton is confirmed, 
in almoft fimilar words, by Tavernier, who, 
ipeaking of Jaggemaut, obferves, “ Lcs reve- 
lius de cette grand pagode font fuffifans pour 
donner tous les jours a manger a quinze du 
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vingt mille pelcrins, comme il s’y cn trouye 
Ibuvent un parcil notnbre.”* Mr. Orme ac« 
quaints us that pilgrims come from all parts 
of the peninfula to worfliip at that of Sering- 
bam, but none without an offering of money ; 
that a large part of the revenue of the ifland 
is allotted for the maintenance of the Brah- 
mins who inhabit it ; and that thefe, with 
their families, formerly compolcd a multitude 
not lefs in number than 40000 fouls, main- 
tained without labour by the liberality of fu- 
perffition.-f- 

The difproportioned figures of moft of the 
idols, acRjred in thefe fupcrb fabrics, are by no 
means in unifon with the prevailing fymmctry 
that reigns in their conftruflion ; though it 
muftbe confefred,that the ponderous ornaments 
of gold and jewels, with which they arc decorated, 
arc perfectly fo with the fumptuoufnefsand mag- 
nificence that diftinguifh them. Thofe idols 
arc in general formed of every monft rous fliape 
which imagination can conceive, being, for the 
moft part, half human and half favage. tome 
appear formidably terrific with numerous heads 
andanfis, the rude expreflive fymbols of fuper- 
buman wifdomand of gigantic power i others 
C c 4 appeW 
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ippearwith large horns branching from their 
heads: and others again with huge tiifks pro- 
truded frqm their extended mouths. In fliort, 
as Matter Purchafe has obferved, “ they are very 
ill-favoured; their mouths are monttrous, their 
ears gilded and full of jewels, their teeth and 
eyes of gold, filver, or glafs, and coloured black 
with the lamps that barn continually before 
them,”* A profufionofconfecratcd hieroglyphic 
animals appears fculpt ured all over the crowded 
walls. The bull, fo peculiarly facred to 
OsiRis,atMcmphis, as indeed, he was toSnEVA, 

THE GOD WITH THE CRESCENT, at BeiiaieS, 

the RAM facred to Jupiter, and tht goat to 
Pan, are feen together in the fame groupe with 
the ape, the rhinoceros, and the elephant : and 
Egypt feems to have blended her facred 
animals with thofe which arc confidered as iq 
a more peculiar manner belonging to India. 

Imprcfled with ideas tolerably correft of 
the unfullied purity of the genuine laws and 
of the uniform fimplicity of the original mode 
of worlhip eftabliflied by Brahma, in Hin- 
dottan, even as thofe laws were deferibed, and 
as that vvorfliip was rcpiefcnted, , in the 
pages of the various travellers and hittorians 
pf the laft century ; and not ignorant, at the 
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fame time, of the awful fanaion by which th* 
natives wei ebound, through the wife policy ofth? 
legiflator, to the ftiict obfervancc of both, many 
zealous admirers of the celebrated inllitution 
t)f Indian jurlfprudence and theology havp 
been filled with aftoniflimcnt at this rapid 
multiplication of idol-deities in that countiy* 
it is evident from every review of the ancient 
Iiiftory of the two countries, that, in the mQft 
early ages, a very familiar intercourfe fubfifted 
between India and Egypt. Upon evidence that 
appears neither irrational, nor unfupportci 
by collateral proof, we have fecn that fome 
authors of credit have confidered the Indians 
as defeended from Rama, the grandfon of 
Ham, the parent of idolatry. However 
ftrong that evidence, tltc more generally 
prevalent opinion feems to be that the Indians 
are of the nobler and more devout line 
of S HEM. If we confidcr them in the latter 
point of view, as the progeny of that hol^ 
2 )atriarch, one of the moft probable Ipiu- 
tions of this deviation, in his defeeudants, froqa 
their primeval fimplicity of worfhip that has 
been offered, is to be found in the learned 
Athanafius Kircher,* who has made the theolo- 
l^c fyftcms of the various oriental nations, an4» 

in 
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in particular, the hieroglyphic emblems of 
deity adored in Egypt, the fubjedt of his 
minute rcfcarchcs. The frantic outrages com- 
mitted by Cambyfes, after his conqueft of 
Egypt, his murder of Apis, their moft vene- 
rated deity, the wanton cruelties which he 
inflidied upon his priefts, and the confequent ^ 
l^urning of thofe lofty and unrivalled edifices, 
the remains of which, at this day, conftitute 
the proudeft glory of that delblated country, 
are related at large in the third book of Hero- 
dotus. It feems to have been the intention 
of that monarch, at once toextinguifti the E- 
gyptian religion and to extirpate the order of 
the priefthood j nor can we wonder that the 
real madnefs, which fucceeded to the tempo- 
rary phrenzy that didlated thofe outrages, was 
imputed by the fame facred order to the immedi- 
ate vengeance of heaven for the unheard-of fa- 
crilege. From the lacerating fcourge, and the 
deftroying fword, of Cambyfes, Kircher repre- 
fents the Egyptian priefts as flying with 
horror, and taking up their refidence in all 
Ae neighbouring countries of Afia, whofe in- 
habitants would afford them (helter. Thelb 
holy and perfecuted men, throughout the 
r^iohs which receiwfl Aem, are faid to have 
propagated Ac fuperftition of Egypt; and both 

India. 


India, Scythia, and China, became in time 
polluted with the multiform idolatry, which, 
in fo remarkable a manner, prevailed on the 
banks of the Nile. If this explication of the 
introduaion of the fo generally-prevailing 
worftiip of idols in India be allow^ to have 
any weight, it will account for many ftiiking 
features of refemblance in the idolatrous cere* 
monies common to thefe countries, as well at 
the monftrous forms of many of the idols ado- 
red with equal reverence in the pagodas of 
Cl^na and in the de wals of Hindoftan ; and it 
will explain the reafon of that very particular 
and univerfal veneration in which the two 
facred animals of Egypt, the Cow and the 
Serpent, are holdcn. 

To the authority of Kircher may be added 
that of a ftill greater writer, who, to the vari- 
ous learning obtained from books, united the 
lefs fallible evidence arifing from ocular in- 
veftigation. The profound Kempfer,* in his 
hiftory of Japan, alTerts his belief that the 
great Indian faint, Boor a S akia, was a prieft 
of Memphis, where the God Apis was particu- 
larly adored, who, about that period, fled into 
India, and, together with many other Egyptilm 
fuperftitions, introduced the woffliip of Apis, 

befo« 
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before unknown to the natives. Sir W. Jones 
fcems, in fome degree, to confirm the opinion 
of both thefe refpeilable authors, ♦ when he 
fays tb 3 ,t Boodh was undoubtedly the Won or 
.Oj>s:n of the Scandinavians j and, under the 
fofter name of Fo, was, in* fucceeding ages, 
-honoured with adoration by the Chinefe. The 
only pbjeaion to a perfea: coincidence in ^ 
^iitiroent between thefe oriental critics feems 
Ip he in the point of chronology ; for, the laft, # 
in the fame page with the above aflertion, 
fixes the appearance of Boodh, or the ninth 
iQCHrn<ition of Veeshnu, in the year one 
thonfaifd and fourteen before Chrift, whereas 
the invafion of Egypt, by Cambyfes, took 
place, according to archbilliop Ulhcr, in the 
year 525, before the chriilian aera. 

In corroboration of the conjecture, tltat ^ 
^Qnfiderable part of the religious rites, at this 
day obferved in Hindoftan, conftituted for- 
merly the eftablifiicd religion of Egypt, may 
be adduced the fentiments of the learned per- 
sonage, juft cited, andinferted in a preceding 
J>a^ of the Afiatic Refearches. Sir W. Jones, 
lyith fl^orc titan ufual confidence, afferta bis 
belief, that the “ Eswara and Isi of the 
biindoos arc the Isis and Osiris of the £gyp- 

* tians ; ' 
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tians i'* adding, that he is perfuaded we fhatt,iii 
time, difcover in India all the learning of the 
Egyptians, without deciphering their Tticro- 
glyphics.* He fubjoins, that the bull of Efwara 
is moft probably Apis, the Egyptian divi- , 
iiity } and that, if the veneration flicwn, both 
in Tibet and India, to fo amiable and ufcful .1 
quadruped as the cow has not fomc affinity 
with- the religion of Egypt and the idolatry 
of Ifrael, we muft at lead: allow that circum* 
dances have wonderfully coincided. 

With refpe^t to the colonies that are fup- 
pofed to have come from Egypt to India, this 
is the refult of Sir William’s inquiries : he ’ 
informs us that Misr, the native appellation 
of Egypt, is a name familiar in India, both as 
a title of honour and as an appellative j that 
Tirhoot, a territory in North Bahar, was 
the country, afTerted, by an aged and learned 
Brahmin, to be that in which fuch colony fet- 
tled; that even the word Nilus may be fafely 
derived from the Sanfcrcet word Nila, or blue, 
fince the Nile is exprcfsly called, by Dionyfius, 
an azure ftream ; that he is ftrongJy of opinion 
that Egyptian priefts have actually come from 
the Nile to the Ganga and Yamana, (Jamna,) 
which the Brahmins moll afllircdly would 
• never 
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never have left j that, whether they might come 
there to inftrud or be inftruded; he could 
not decide, but more probably for the latter 
caufe, from the fclf-fufiicient character of the 
Brahmins j and, that they might vifit the Sar- 
' MANES of India, as the fiiges of Greece vifited 
them, rather to acquire, than to impart, know- 
ledge. 

M. Anquetii, in 1760, vifited a pagoda of 
moft remote antiquity on the coaft of Mala- 
bar; and, advancing into it, perceived, in a 
corner, a little done ftatue, about a foot long, 
reprefenting an ox, ill-lhapcd, lying down 
with a bell about his neck, and yet reeking with 
the oil of the facrificcs. lie propofed to his 
fervant, who was a Parfc, to take it away with 
him, but that fervant refufed. Another of his 
attendants, a good muilulman and lefs feru- 
pulous, took it away, and put it into his palan- 
keen. The author adds, that he retired happy 
in an opportunity of carrying to Europe a 
deity, taken out of one of the moft celebrated 
Indian pagodas. Can we wonder, after this 
confeflion, that the Brahmins are jealous o^ 
Europeans approaching the fanduaries of their 
religion f 

It feems to be the opinion of Mr. Chambers, 
and that opinion is corroborated by very ftrong 
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teftimony from otlier writers, cited by that 
gentleman in the Afiatic Refearches,* where he 
treats of fome grand remains of ancient Hindoo 
temples and fculptures, like thofe of Salfette 
and Elephanta, cut out of the folid rock, on 
the Coromandel coaft, that there anciently 
prevailed in India, or at leaft in the peninfula, 
a fyftem of religion, very different from that 
inculcated in the Vedas, and, in fome refpefls, 
totally inconfiftent with the principles and 
practice of the prefent Brahmins. This I’eli- 
gion, he aflerts, ftill flouriflies in the farther 
peninfula, particularly among the Siamefe, 
between whom and the inhabitants of the Dec- 
can and Cey lone, it is evident, from his differta- 
tion, that a confiderable intercourfe, in very re- 
mote periods, has fubfiffed. Mr. Chambers fup- 
pofes this religion to be the worfliip of the 
God Boodh above-mentioned, whofe votaries,. 
Mr. Knox obferves, took particular pride in 
erecting to his honour temples and high monu- 
ments, “ as if they had been born folely to hew 
rocks and great ftones, and lay them up in 

iieap8.*’'|- Their kings, he adds, arc now happy 
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/pints, having merited heaven by thofe ftuperij 
dous labours. In the tieatife referred to above, 
/imong other evidences of the probability of 
his fuppofition, Mr. Chambers has inferted a 
paflage from M. Ccntil, who remarked, in the 
iicighboUrhood of Verapatnam, a ftatueof gra- 
nite, very hard and beautiful, probably of many 
thoufand weight, but half funk in the deep 
fand, and (landing, as it were, abandoned in 
the midft of that extenfive plain. He obferved,' 
that it exactly rcfcmbled tuf Sommonacodom, 
or principal (lone deity of the Siamefe, in the 
form of its head, in its features, and in the 
pofition of its arms -, but that it bore no fimi- 
litude to the prefent idols of the Hindoos ; and, 
■upon inquiry of the Tamulians, he was con- 
ftantly informed, that it uw the God Boomi, 
■who was now no longer regarded, iince the 
Brahmins h.ad made thcmfelvcs mafters of thef 
people’s faith.” The idol-deity, reprefented 
by the Sommonacodom, was, among the Sia- 
mefe, what Confucius was among the Chinefe. 
His hillory and the rites of his religion are 
involved in the deepeft gloom of mythology. 
According to the Balic books, he was born 
of a father and mother who had reigned in 
Ceylone, and feems himfclf to have extended 
his wide jurifdidtion, both as a king and as a 
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prophet, not only over that ifland, but over a 
great part of the two peninsulas. He was 
endowed with the moft extraordinary ftrength 
and activity of body, to over- throw daemons 
and giants in combat ; and, by fevere mor- 
tification and intenfe piety, he had arrived 
at the knowledge of the pajl, prefent, and fu^ 
ture. It is remarkable, however, that the 
Brahmins, while they rejeaed the religious 
worlhip of Boodh, which, at prefent, flourilhes 
in Ceylone and Siam, retained one peculiar 
and agreeable appendage of that religion; " the 
women, or female flaves, of the idol. Xhele, 
as we have before obferved, “ arc public wo- 
men, devoted in infancy to this profeflion by 
their parents, in gratitude for fomc favour ob- 
tained from the propitious idol.” Thofc, 
who wifh for a farther account of the doarincs 
and ceremonious rites of Boodh, may be gra- 
tified by reading the diflertation alluded to in the 
Afiatic Refearches; the account of Mr. Lou- 
bere, •envoy at Siam, in 1 687 ; and Mr. Knox’s 
curious and authentic hiftory of Ceylone. 

iBut not merely in many of therites praftifed, 
and the images venerated, among the Indians, 
have the ftrongeft features of rcferablance be- 
tween that nation and the Egyptians been dif* 
Voi. 1. P d covered, 
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eovered } it Teems apparent, in the very ftruc- 
ture of their moO: ancient and moft hallowed 
pagodas. The temples of Egypt, indeed, are 
in general of a height and magnitude ftill more 
aftoniOiing ; but, in their figure, defign, and 
embellifhments, they are ftrikingly fimilar. If 
the reader will confult the pages of the celebra- 
ted Egyptian travellers of the lafl century, at- 
tentively confider their various relations, and 
^curately infpea the engravings, exliibited by 
thofe travellers, of its magnificent but moul- 
d^ring fhrines, he will find this aflcrtion veri- 
fied in a manner equally pointed and furpri- 
fing. 

It) Mr. Gough’s fhort view of the ancient 
monuments of India, which is accompanied 
with neat etchings of the drawings of Nie- 
hwhr, whofe voluminous and expenfive publi- 
cftipn few have leifure to read or inclination 
to purchafe, this prevailing correfpondency is 
reprefented in a very forcible point of view. 
** Let us for a moment,” fays the ingenious 
writer, form a comparifon between thefc 
Indian buildings and thofe of Egypt, on 
vybicb fo much more defeription and draw- 
ing hay? be^it bellowed. Let us turn out 
^es to tilt fuperb temples of Luxor, of Me- 
du^t'f^bou, Efnay, and Edfy, and the 
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of Mertinon, defcribed by Pococke and Nor- . 
lien, and we fhall dilcover a ftriking refem- 
blance, even in the pillars, the ornaments, 
nnd the reliefs. The temple of the ferpent 
Cnuphis, in an ifland, called al(b anciently 
Elephantina, is an oval building, fupported 
by pillars, forming a cloifter or aile. Similar 
to this is that in the ancient ifland of Philae. 
In moft of thefe, arc pillars fluted or cluftered, 
like the Indian ones ; and the focks on both 
fitles of the Nile arc hollowed into grottoes, 
not unlike the buildings which are raifed on 
the furface of the defert plains. The fimilar 
ftru61ures, which Mr. Norden deferibes in 
Nubia, arc on the fame plan ; and, if we may 
judge from the few reprclcntations wc have yet 
feenofthe famous pagoda of Chillambrum, on 
the Coromandel coaft, the refcmblance ap- 
proaches neai^ to the Nubian and Egyptian 
temples.” *A French traveller of merit, how- 
ever, whom I have frequently had occafion to 
cite, having more recently journeyed over the 
fame ground, I prefer the prelenting of bit 
defeription of the ruins of the temples of the 
Thebais to the reader} and he will himfelf, 
perhaps, be more gratified by feeing the latejb 
Ijoffiblc account of that grand fcpulchre of an- 

aent xts and fciences, Egypt. ^ 

* D d 2 I 

• See e comptreiive view of the ancient mosaoieatt of Io« 
4 i», pabliilud by Mi. NUboU, in 17I5, p< i 5 > 
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I ilmll begin the few quotations I 
make from M. Savary, by bating a very fmgu, 
far circumjlance i a circu.v.ftancc by no means 
the leail remarkable amnng thole with wbicli 
he has made us acquainted ; that the two 
branches of the Niic, wliicli form the tract 
called the Delta, divide at the head of that 
Delta at a place called Batn el Bakaki, 
or, the Csvj'i liclly ; and the reader, by referring 
back to the preceding geograji'aical treatile, 
will obferve that the Ganges enters the regi -a 
of Hindoftan through the rock of Ga.'Tgo- 
TRi, or, the Co'iO-heod Reck* Without hazard- 
ing any dccifion, or even venturing at pi’clcnt 
to give an opinion, which of thele cc’untries 
originally imparted its cultoms and manners 
thus remarkably coi refpondent to the other, I 
cannot omit the prclent opportunity of men- 
tioning Xi^iewife another linking trait: that very 
high eftimation in which, Herodotus f fays, 
the plant of the lotos, which he emphatically 
denominates the lily of the Nile, was, in an- 
cient times, holdcn in Egypt, and which is ftill 
confidered as fucred tn India, Herodotus flou- 
riflied in the fifth century before Chrift j and 

Mr. 

• Szruy’t Letter* on Egypt, vol. i. p. 7. London edit, 
printed for Robinfdn. 

t Vide Herodoti lib. i. p. ,jj, where thf reader will £nd 
• defcriptlon of this beautiful plant, not very diffijnilar front. 
ik"ai of Saviiry. 
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Mr. Savary, who writes in the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy I't the rhriftian xra, affirms, that it is at 
this <'iy rcgai lccl with tlie fame general and 
decided prcler :ice to all other plants. He af- 
firms tl.e LOTOS to bean aquatic plant, pecu- 
liar to y-vpt, and that it grows in rivulets 
au-1 ny the iidc of lakes. » There are two 
fpe.l'-s, he obierves ; tlie one bearing a white. 
The other a blucilh, flower. The cahx ot the 
lotos blows like that of a large tulip, diffu- 
fing a fweetneis like the imcll of the lily. The 
rivulets, near Damieita, arc covered with this 
niajeftic flower, which riles about two feet 
above the water.”* Tl.e sugar cane too, it 
fhoukl be obferved, has been immemonally 
cultivated in either country ; and fomc au- 
thors, M. Savary informs us, alLit,^ that tffis 
plant was brought from India to Egypt. He 
himfelf, however, is inclined to think, that 
only the method of cultivating it was brought 
thence : the fiigar-cane appears to him to be a 
native of a country which produces many 
fpccies of reeds, and where it grows wdd, whi e 

its very name of cassau, or reed, which it i 
bears, ftrongly corroborates his opinion. That 
the Indians early cultivated the fugar-canc, 
though they underftood nothing of 

• Savary^ vol. i. p» 8 
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like the moderns, but only colleacd tlie exu- 
ded balfam, may be proved from Pliny }« and. 
that they muft have had it in abundance, 
v/ill be hereafter evinced from the very curious 
and novel circumftance, with wJiich the follow- 
ing hiftory will more particularly acquaint the 
reader, of an ancient king of India filling up 
the ditch of a befieged city with the large 
ilalks of this plant. I need riot cite any author 
to prove fo notorious a fa(!;>, as that vegeta- 
bles anciently conftitiitcd the principal food 
of the Egyptians, as M. Savary and others 
acquaint us is the cafe at this day. Now 
vegetables, it will be remembered, form the 
principal fuftenance of three out of the four 
great tribes of India. The priefts of Egypt had 
a SACRED SACERDOTAL LANGUAGE and hi- 

croglyphic chara<5ler, the ufe of which was 
forbidden to the vulgar. The Brahmins have 
A SACRED LANGUAGE, which they Call Db- 
Yanag ari,^ a word compounded of Deva, 
divine, and Nagari, a city j and this language 
is believed to have been revealed from heaven 
to thofe fages, by the divinity of India, in the 
fame manner as the elements of the lacerdotal 

language 

• S»cc«ruin et Arabia fert; fed laudatius India. Plinsi Nat. 
Hift. cip. xii. p. 361. Aldi edit. 

\ Sir WiUiain Jones, ia Use Afiatic Refearches. *oL u 
**• 4 * 3 * 
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lans^uage of Egypt were fuppofcd to be impart- 
ed by the elder Hermes. The Indians, ac- 
cording to Mr. Halhed* and others, as we Otall 
fee hereafter, are divided into four great casts, 
and one inferior tribe, called Burren Sunker. 
Diodorus Siculus-f- informs us, that the Egyp- 
tians likewife were divided into five separate 
TRIBES, of which the firll: in order was the fa- 
cerdotal. The ablutions of the Egyptians 
were innumerable, if we may believe Herodo- 
tus ; ^ and I may here, with peculiar proprie- 
ty, repeat that the cow and the serpent were 
equally venerated in both countries. But, in 
treating of the Avatars, liaving devoted a 
few pages to the confideration of what father 
Bouchet has ad'erted, in the Lettres Edifiantes, 
tlrat the Indians had borrowed mod: of their 
fupcrftitious ceremonies from the Hebrews and 
tigyptians, I lhail no longer detain the reader 
from the contemplation of thofe mafl’y fa- 
brics, the temples of Egypt. The conftruc- 
tion and ornaments of thele temples he will be 
naturally led to compare with thofe of India, 
and form that deduflion, as to the original dc- 
figners, which he may think moft reconcilea- 
ble to reafon and probability. 

VoL. I. D d* Let 

• Halhcd’i Preface to the Code, p. 49, quarto edit. 

f Diodori Siculi, lib. i. p. 67, 6S. edit. Rhodomani. 

X HcrodoPf lib. ii. p. ii6. edit. Suphan. 1592. 
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Let us then, attentive to the advice of Mr. 
Gough, once more turn the eye of admiration 
to the vaft plain of Egypt; and, after furveying 
with filent aftonifhmcnt the maffy fragments 
of rock of which the pyramids are compofed, 
as well as learning their exa£t dimenfions from 
the accurate geometrician Mr. Greaves, let us 
again, with Norden and Pococke, afeend the 
more elevated region of the Thebais. . We 
have already, with thofe travellers, explored 
the facred caverns in which the ancient Cu- 
thite devotion of Egypt, a devotion of gloom 
and melancholy, was praftifed; we have al- 
ready penetrated with them into the fepulchral 
grottos in which her departed monarchs lie 
entombed ; let us now vifit the augull palaces 
in which thofe monarchs, when living, 
fiwayed the imperial feeptre ; and the fu- 
perb fanes, to this day glittering with gold 
and axure, in which the deities of Egypt w^re 
daily honoured with odoriferous incenfe and 
the mod codly oblations. To the more am- 
ple defeription of thofe celebrated ^travellers 1 
(hall add the curfory remarks of two recent 
travelko^, M. Volney and M. Savary; the 
fonher of whom has with a bold and judiddus 
pencil drawn the manners and genius of the 
pfopkt whik the other, with a pep# 
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mafterly, has fkctched out the remains of her 
ancient grandeur, and brought them to our view 
in all the warmth of colouring which was na- 
tural to a man of genius and feeling, and which 
apathy and ignorance i^njuftiy contider as too 
gaudy and exaggerated. On fuch afubjedf, wo 
may venture to (ay, no colouring can be too 
vivid, no language too animated, fmee all 
that the moft glowing painting can delineate, 
and all that the moft fervid eloquence de- 
feribe, muft come far (hort of the truth. 

This review, however, of the remaining 
monuments of the ancient grandeur of Egypt 
cannot fail of exciting in us mingled fenfa- 
tions of exquifite delight and pungent forrow. 
Of theft monuments the more majeftic and 
ftupent^js will probably remain, to the lateft 
pofterity, fublime teftimonies of the ingenui- 
ty, the patience, and perfeveranee, of their 
original fabricators. Of the temples lefs con- 
fpicuous for magnitude and more diftiinguilhed 
by beauty than grandeur, many lie at preftnt 
overwhelmed amidft the mountains of (and 
and rtri^bifh that fuiTOund them I roainy moiw 

are dri^ewbhnglnto duft, Md, in a few 
revolvhig eentorin, by fhr^t^ freater portion 
of ftciit the littitdd ci tiiiM and' 
the mbatims, wUl nndoubtodly be boned in * 
0 d* 2 the 
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the fame profound oblivion which has obfcitr ed 
the arts, the fciences, and the genius, of the 
renowned progeny of Mizraim. 

From the prefent defolated ftate of Egypt, 
as well as from the i^’jimerous perils and ob- 
ftruftions that inevitably await the adventu- 
rous traveller, who would explore the Thebais, 
the modern account of M. Savary may pof- 
fibly be among the laft which this age may re- 
receive of a country at prefent bowed down be- 
neath the iron hand of remorfelefs defpotifm, 
^and worle than Gothic ignorance : a country, 
from which, the sun, the great Osiris, once 
fo univcrfally adored throughout its limits i 
the SUN, once fo triumphant a witnefs of the 
prowefs and the fplcndour of his favoured race, 
(if that SUN were in reality the animated in- 
telligence their frantic fuperftition piaured 
him,) would avert his abhorrent .beam, and 
leave the groveling and fpiritlefs delceiidents 
of the ancient Egyptians in endlefs darkneft. 
Who, indeed, that is fired with the love of li- 
berty and fciencc, can without indignation be- 
hold thf fuperb temples and auguft palaces of 
the^Thebais converted into hovels for cattk,; 
full of dung and filth, and 
beautiful columns of marble, bioq^ fw« the 
* quarries of Sybne to «dorn them, dailf oftied 
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away by the Arabs, or fawed into pieces to 
make mill-ftones? Who, that rcflcas upon 
the aftonifhing population and unbounded 
plenty which in happier ages diftinguilhed the 
celebrated and fertile Valley, whence the light 
of fcience was diffufed through Greece, and 
from Greece through all the European world, 
can, without a figh of generous anguilh, read, 
in M. Volney’s interefting narrative, that it is 
at this day alternately ravaged by famine and 
l)cftilcnce ; the groves of olive, where philofo- 
phy once flouriflied in meridian pride, gleam- 
ing with the arms of fierce warriors } and the 
beautiful banks of the Nile, where the love^ 
lieft flowers ufed to bloflbm, and where foft 
mufic warbled to the (bund of the vibrating 
oar, crimfoned with the blood of the inhabi- 
tant, and ecchoing with the flirieks of dcfpair 
and death ? It would now be all in vain that 
the ftar of the Nile,* the watchful Siaios, 
from his lofty ftation in the fleies, fhouJd pro- 
claim to the pining natives the commencement 
of the new year I that year, once ulhered in 
with dance and fong, but now, alasl to be bc- 
I Dd* 3 
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gnn with anguiflj, aild toiled through In fuccef- 
five feenes of fufFering and calamity : that year, 
in which they are doomed to tend for others 
the reddening grain^ and cultivate the luxuri- 
ous date without enjoying its refrelhing pro- 
duce. 

Eufebius acquaints us* that the Egyptians 
aflerted they were the moft ancient nation of 
the earth, and that, from the temperance of 
their climate and the great fertility produced 
by the annual inundations of the river Nile, 
the region inhabited by them was the moft 
proper country to be the nurfing mother of 
the human race. With what little foundation 
in truth this aflertion was made will hereafter, 
1 truft, be made fuificiently evident, when, 
in the firft volume of my hiftory, 1 (hall con- 
fider the various and rival claims to precedence, 
ia point of antiquity, of all the oiiental na- 
tions. For the prefent it may be fufficient 
to remat b, that a country, annually over- 
flowed, could never have been the moft con- 
venient refidence for the human race in infan- 
ey, who muft neceliarily be without a kaew- 
la%e of the arts neceflTary to check the incur- 
fioQ of the .water and without the beoefitref 

p.i8, ia the Litia edition of U> vrorkt, 1631. ' . 
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experience to guard againft the repetition of 
its ravages. The firft defccnding inundation 
would probably have fwept away a third part 
of the inhabitants, while a fecond bade fair to 
annihilate their rifing colony. This aflertion 
loo is directly contrary to their account of the 
gradual accumulation of fand and mud ne- 
ceffary to conftitute the Delta, upon the num- 
ber of years ncceflary to the formation of 
which they advanced one argument in favour 
of the high antiquity both of the earth and of 
themfelves. But whether that Delta were in 
reality formed after the manner ftated in He- 
rodotus, by which it would appear that the 
world was eighteen thoufand years old, is 4 
point that will admit of great difputc, and, 
in fa6t, has been the fubjeft of warm conten- 
tion between the two lateft tra?vellers in Egypt, 
M. Volney and M. Savary, whofe refpeftive 
opinions on this fubjefk, fo connected as it is- 
with that of the Deltas, natural phssnomena 
of a kindred kind and origin in Indian form^ 
at the mouths of the Ganges and Indus, it will 
be my bufinefs to ftate fomewhat at large 
hei:^er. 

To vAat I have already obfarved* from the 
preddent of the Afiatic Society, wlatise to 
the mat of the Nile, I mutt here be permit- 
Dd^ 4 ^ 
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ted to add, that this fecms by no means to 
have been the moft ancient appellation of the 
river of Egypt ; for, it is a faft, equally won- 
derful and true, that Homer, the moft ve- 
nerable of poets, and in whofe fublime work 
D’Anville affirms arc traced the firft and trueft 
outlines of ancient geography, never once 
mentions that river by the name of Nsrxoj, but 
conftantly by that of A/yuTrrof, the river ^gyp- 
tus. Had the river of Egypt been then com- 
monly known in Greece by the former name, 
it is reafonable to think Homer would not 
have ncgle^fcd to ufc the appellation. The 
term iEgyptus itfelf is, by fome learned cty- 
mologifts, derived from the primary root Co/>- 
toii with «ra, the Greek word for country, 
prefixed. Fiom vEcoptos, the land of the 
Copts, iEgyptus might eafily be formed ; and 
that this derivation is not entirely fanciful 
is evident from Coptos being a name which is, 
to this day, retained by a moft ancient city of 
the Thebais : poflibly, in the moft early pe- 
riods, the capital of the ancient Coptic race, 
who gave their name to the river upon whole 
banks they dwelt.* Its native appellation of 
Nile is' fuppofed to have been derived from 
Hilus, the firft king of that name, and the 

feventh 

* See Jackfon’s Chroaol. Antiq* vol. ii. p* 208. 
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feventh of the Diofpolitan dynafty of Egyp- 
lian kings. Nilos flouriflied a little 1 ^- 
fore the taking of Troy, and is faid, by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, to have made feveral ample ca- 
• nals as refervoirs for its waters : but, it is 
more probable, that this kiug derived his name 
from Nihal, which, in Coptic, figniHes the 
RIVER, than the river from him. It was va- 
rioufly called, by the Greek hiftorians, 
vcj, and it is very remarkable that 

moft of thefe names fignify, not blue, as might 
fecm from Sir William’s Sanfcreet derivation, 
but black ^ black being the colour equally be- 
longing to the water and the foil. The coun- 
try itfelf was likewife called X»;pa, not fo 
much from Ham, or Cham, whofe pofterity 
peopled it, as, if Plutarch may be credited,* 
from the blacknefs of the foil peculiar to Up- 
per Egypt, refcmbling the fight of the eye, 
which, in Coptic, they denominated by a term 
fimilar to the Greek Chemia. Hence we read, 
in Stephanus Byzantinus upon this word, that 
Egypt was fometimes called the 

black country of Hermes, or Mercury •, that is, 
the Indian Boodh. 

Of thofe ftupendous creflions, the three 
greater pyramids, thofe audaciafaxapyramidum. 


• Vide Pltttarck dc IWc ct Ofiiide, p. 364, 
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M they arc called by Statius,* ereaed in the Li- 
byan Egypt, near Memphis, in a region now 
called Geza j of the aeras in which they were 
fabricated ; and of the purpofes for which they 
were originally intended j fo much has already 
been written by our own countrymen, Pocock 
and Greaves, by the ingenious Norden, and the 
whole body of French travellers, that it would 
be an unpardonable intrufion upon the time 
of my readers, as well as foreign to the more 
immediate purpofe of this publication, which 
is principally to compare the features of the 
national architefture, and examine the hiero- 
glyphic mythology which decorates their buil- 
dings, to enter into any very extended deferip- 
tion beyond that of the dimenfions of each, and 
the magnitude of fome of the malfy ftones 
which compofc them. Of the firft and grand 
pyramid, aiferted by Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Cheops, the 
eighth monarch of the twentieth dynafty 
of Egyptian kings, denominated Diofpolitan 
from their capital of Diofpolis in Upper 
Egypt, about eleven hundred years before 
Chriff, the dimenfions, according to the 
authors juft cited, are as follows. Herodotus 
afterts of this enormous mafs of ftone, that 
each fide of the bafe, on which it ftands, ex- 
tended 

• Sttt* Ub. r, S/lv, 3. 
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tended eight hundred feet ; that its altitude 
from that bafe to the fummit was the fame 
number of feet, and that each ftone, which 
compofed the building, was no lefs than thtf* 
ty feet in length. Herodotus farther learned 
from the Egyptian priefts, from whom hit 
account was taken, that, during the whole 
period of twenty years, which were confumed 
in the eredion of it, four hundred thouiand 
men were conftantly employed, one hundred 
thoufand men fucceding each other in alter* 
natc rotation every three months •, that the 
cxpence in onions, parfley, and garlic, for the 
labourers alone, amounted to 1,600 talents of 
filver; and that this account was engraved 
in large Egyptian letters upon the pyramid 
itfclf. Diodorus Siculus dates the length of 
each fide of the bafe at feven hundred feet, 
and the height at no more than Ax hundred 
feet : the fquare on the fummit he deferibes as 
Ax cubits. He relates that it was Atuated 120 
furlongs, or Efteen miles, didant from Mem- 
phis, and 45 furlongs, about Ax miles, dif- 
tant from the Nile. 

Of thefe two relations, the latter, by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, feems to be far more conlbnant 
to that of the accurate Mr. Greaves than that 
of Herodotus } for, that profound geometri- 
cian. 
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dan, on meafuring the altitude of it in the 
year 1638, found its perpendicular height to 
be 499 Englilh feet, and the length of the 
fides he found to be 693 feet. Mr. Greaves 
imputes the great diffimilitude between his 
own account and that of Herodotus to the 
difference between the Grecian and the Eng- 
lifh feetj but alfo adds, that, “in his own 
judgement, the relation of Diodorus comes 
ncareft to the truth.” He defcribes the fum- 
mit as terminating, “ not in a point, like 
true mathematical pyramids, but in a little 
flat, or fquare,” though it appears no more 
than a point from below, which fquare, 
** by his own mcafure, is thirteen feet, and 
280 of 1000 parts of the Englifli foot.” 
This’ particular ftatement exhibits a remark- 
able proof of the corredlnefs of this traveller’s 
obfervations. “ Upon this flat,” he adds, 
** if we aflent to the opinion of Proclus upon 
the Timseus of Plato, it may be fuppofed that 
the Egyptian priefts made their obfervations 
in aftronomy } and that hence or near this 
place they firft difcovered, by the rifing of Si- 
rius, their annus xuvi»o(, or canicularis, as 
alfo their periodus sothiacus, or annus 

MAGNUS XUWXOf, or ANNUS HELIACUS, Or AN- 
NUS Dei, as it is termed by Cenforinus, con- 

fifting 
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fifting of 1460 fiderial years, in which fpace 
their Tboth vagutn et Jixiim came to have the 
fame beginning * In a hafty citation of this 
author, from memory only, in a preceding 
page, I have been guilty of an error in afcri- 
bing thefe fentiments to Greaves which are 
quoted from Proclus.f The opinion of Mr. 
Greaves is not entirely co-incident with that 
of Proclus; but Mr. Greaves, though a 
profound aftronomer, was lefs acquainted 
than his author with the aftronomical 
theology of the ancients. Mr. Greaves 
inclines to think that the pyramids were 
fepulchres rather than aftronomical obfer- 
vatories, or temples to the Deity : “ for to 
what purpofe,” he obferves, “ Ihould th^e 
priefts, with fo much difficulty, afeend fo 
high, when, below, with more cafe and as 
much certainty, they might, from their ovm 
lodgings, hewn in the rock upon which the 
pyramids were ereded, make the fame obfer- 
vations.” But that fome motives, cither of a 
religious or a philofophical kind, fwayed the 
mind of thofe who ercacd the pyramid*, « 
evident from the very mode of their fabrication 


• See Greave.’, Work*, toI. i. p. 100, obi fopra. 
t See p. a8» of the firft part, and pleafe to alter the reference 
to line 14 of Uint page* 
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with regular ftcps “ running round the pyra- 
mid in a level line, and making a long, but 
narrow, walk, by which, as by fo many ftairs, 
the fummit may be gradually afcended }” that 
fummit not ending in a pyramidal point, but 
forming a flat fquare more than thirteen feet 
in breadth. 

If I might be permitted to offer an opinion 
upon a fubjecl, concerning which the learned • 
have been fo greatly divided in fentiment, I 
(hould be induced, by the following circum- 
ffanccs, to conceive the ufe to which they 
were anciently applied to have been threefold^ 
and to confider them at once as tombs, tem- 
ples, and OBSERVATORIES. If it could be 
proved beyond all doubt that the Egyptian 
pyramids were folely intended by their fabri- 
cators for tombs, the argument would by no 
means tend to difprove they were temples, or 
not uftd as obfervatories. It is unneceflary 
for me to repeat in this place, that the deities, 
honoured in the Pagan world, were not origi- 
nally adored in temples raifed by the labour of 
man, but on t|^e fummits of hills and in the 
rcceflis of facred caverns. According to fomt 
of the moll elleemed authors of clafllcal anti- 
quity, the firft temples, ever erefled upon 
carth> were fepulchral monuments, in which 

facred 
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facred rites were performed in honour of the 
memory of thofe whom the blind admiration 
and flavifti obedience of their fubjects exalted, 
when dead, to the rank of deities. As, by a 
11 rain of unmanly flattery, too general even at 
this day through all the oriental world, they 
had compared them, when living, to the 
brighteft of the heav'cnly hoft, and even diflin- 
guilhed them by their names } fo, when en- 
tombed, they paid to them the honours con- 
ferred by their abjeft fuperflition upon the pla- 
netary train. But as the planet, by far the 
moft glorious and confpicuous of 'them all, 
was the sun, and as it was cuftomary to re- 
prefent him by pyramids and obeliiks, the 
fepulchral monument likewife aflumed the py- 
ramidal form, a form which brought at once 
to their minds the deity himfelf and the deified 
mortal. Theology and aftronomy, I have 
obferved, were, in thofe days, lifter Iciences } 
and, under the double impreflion of their in- 
fluence, it was natural for the ancients to 
make their facred edifices ufeful to the cultiva- 
tion of their darling fcience. It was natural 
for them to obferee with more fixed and cn- 
thufiaftic attention, as well as to ddW with 
more intenfe fervor, the fblar deity on the ele- 
vated apex of that temple, which was at once 

ere£ted^ 


to his honour, and bore implied the 
in form of his odrn majeftic beam. 
Cbhcerhing the diinenfions of the cjiterior 
loiies that conftitote this pyramid, though 
l^lr. Greaves fays he can by no means agree 
M Herodotus and Pomponius Mela, who 
Mdte the leaft ftone in it to be thirty feet in 
l^gnit&de, yet he is willing to allow all the 
ioncs to be of that dimenfion, if we may be al- 
[i^ed to underftand thofe words in the fenfe of 
flirty cubical feet, fince many of them are of 
i fizc ftill greater than even that enormous 
proportion. Concerning thofe of the ftones 
fclnch form the interior region of this pyra- 
efpccially of that folitary and folemn 
ihamber in the dark bofom of this ftony re- 
iKefs, his own relation is too interefting to be 
^^ged, “ This rich and fpacious apart- 
in whkh art may feem to have con- 
^^^ith nature, the curious work being 
iiot inferior to the rich materials, is form^ 
^ the heart and centre of the pyramid, equi- 
1 M Aii altnoft in the 

i lirti«»ween the bafis and the fummit. The 
the fidcs, the roof, of it are all made 
and exquifite tables of Thebaic marble, 
^Miebt if they were not veiled and ob&ured 
ty^the fteatn of tapers, would aj^pear gliller-* 
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lug ana fhmtng. The ftones which cover this 
place arc of a ftrange and ftupcndous length, 
like fo many huge beams l/ing flat and traver- 
flng the room, and withall fuppoi ting that tn^ 
finite mafs and weight of the pyramid abovc.”<* 

The room itfelf Mr. Greaves deferibes a.s ex- 

cceding in length thirty- four Englifh feet, the 

confeqaent length of thofe amazing flabs that 
form the ceiling ; the breadth of it as feven- 
teen feet j and the height as nineteen tect and 

a half. 

Tht^re is a novel and exceedingly curious 
obfervation, in regard to this pyramid, made 
by the French traveller, M. Maillet, who vi- 
fited it no lefs than forty times, to obtain com^ 
plete information coneerning its form and de- 
fign, and who has given the beft deferiptiott 
of ’it extant. This gentleman, after af- 
fenting to the general conjeffiire, that it was 
originally intended for the fepulchre of Cheops, 
or feme other mod ancient fovereign of Egypt, 
gives it as his decided opinion, tliat, according 
to a barbarous cydom in the oriental world, 
of the prevalency of which I have exhibited fe, ■ 
many ftriking indances among the Indian Wr . 
jabs fttid Tartar mpnarchs, with that fovCf 
reigil whofoever he might have b^en, Athcr 
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human beings were intombed alive : and, in 
fupport of this opinion, he advances the fol- 
lowing fa6ts. Exactly in the centre of the 
chamber, according to M. Maillet’s accurate 
furvey, “ are two cavities oj)pofitc to each 
other, three feet and a half above the floor. 
The one turning to the north is a foot in 
width, eignt inclies in height, and runs, in a 
rigitt angle, to tire outfule of the pyramid : 
this cavity is now flopped up with ftones five 
or fix fc-t frc;:n its mouth. The other, cut 
towanis the ea!t, the fame diflance from the 
floor, is ])crfcchly round, and wide enough to 
receive the tv.ao iifls of a man ; it enlarges at 
firft to a foot in diameter, and lofes itfelf as it 
defeends towards the bottom of the pyramid.”* 
The former of thefe cavities he conjedures to 
have been intended as a kind of canal for the con- 
veyance of air, food, and fuch other neceflaries 
to the mifcrahlc beings, inclofed with thecorpfe 
of their monarch, as long as life remained to 
them ; and he makes no doubt but they were 
provided with a long cafe, proportioned to the 
fizc of the cavity, with a cord affixed to each 
end of it, by w'hich it was drawn in by the 
perfons incarcerated, and, when emptied of 

it* 

• See the whole account of M. Maillct inferted in Savary oa 
Egypt, voL i. 
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its contents, drawn back by thofc who fuj)- 
plied their necciiities from without. Ihich of 
thefe vitfims he fiippofcs toliave been provided 
with a cofHn to contain Iris corpfe, and that they 
fuccelTivcly rendered this kill iad duty to each 
other till only one remained, who mull: ne- 
cefl'arily want the benefit of the pious boon 
conferred by him on iiis deceafed companions. 
The other cavity on the caff, which defeended 
down towards the bottom of the pyramid, he 
prefumes was meant for the pallage ot cxxrc- 
nients and other filth, which fell into foine 
deep place made for the pui jiofe of receiving 
them. This deep place Ik would gladly have 
explored} and, had he found any thing like it 
on the outfide, correfponding with the oblong 
cavity within, he tells us he fhould have confi- 
dered it as an irrefragable tellimony of his hy- 
pothefis. But from making this fearch he 
was prevented by the fear of giving mnlnage 
or exciting alarm in tlie jealous Ar.’.bian go- 
vernors of the country, whole myrmidon ; al- 
ways narrowly watch the nuitions ot Euro- 
peans} thofe inqnilitive Euiajpeans whom they 
fuppofe to be guided lefs by harmlels cuiiolity, 
than urged by infatiablc avarice in qucfl of 
concealed treafures, and whom they fufpecl to 
be armed with talifmans of tremendous power 
E e* 2 to 
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to tear it from its dark rcccfs in the bofom of 

-.L 

The whole of this relation is confluent with 
probability, and conformable to the manners 
ti( tbofe remote xras. Whether or not, how- 
ever, there be any truth in the conjecture of 
the fovereign’s attendants being interred with 
him, this at leaftis evident, from thedreum- 
ftances enumerated of the palTages for the ad- 
ttiiffion offredi air and other necelfaries, that 
officiating priells attended in this chamber, 
made facred by the alhes of the dead, and 
performed folemn rites in honour of the dedea- 
fed. We have read that, in India, cakes ind 
water were offered to the dead, without which 
offerings the ghoft of the defund wandered 
ibrrowful and unappeafed. Even the diftaiit 
apprehenfion of wanting this pofthumous blef- 
iing, thrilled with horror the foul of the In* 
dian fovcrcign, Dufhmanta.* It is more than 
poffible, from the early intimacy of the two 
nations, that fimilar fentiments pervaded the 
breaft of the Egyptian monarchs, and that 
prieffst either entombed for life or having w- 
^ to the centre of the pyramid by 
cr(;t pafl&ge now unknown, in alterhalifq^SSCf' 
fiotttooic up there their foUtary abb^ atttliM 
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40 pay the funeral rites, to watch the embalm- 
ed corpfe, and light anew the expiring tapef. 
This will account for the well which brought 
into the pyramid the waters of the Nile, equal- 
ly coniecrated with thofe of the Ganges, the 
fecret paflage near that well, and the houfes 
of the priefts adjoining the pyramid, which 
have been minutely deferibed, in a former 
page, from Mr. Greaves. For what reafon» 
indeed, fhould there be houfes of the priefts ad- 
joining, unlcfs the pyramid, although origi- 
nally creifted for a tomb, were not occafionally 
ufed as a temple, a temple probably in which 
the moft profound arcana of the Egyptian 
theology were laid open to the initiated, and 
the moft gloomy orgies anciently celebrated, 
propitiatory of malignant daemons and ftained 
with human blood. Every remnant, however, 
of a (keleton has for ages mouldered away, 
and, together with that which contained it, 
has long ago been reduced to its original duft. 
It is difficult to conceive that what is called the 
f?rcophagus could ever have contained a human 
body, fince the farcophagi of the Egyptians 
were always placed erea, and never laid Hat •, 
nor, p Mr. Bryant has jodicioufly obferved, 
il l^^ any one inftance upon record of an 
Egyptian being entombed in this manner. 

Ee* 3 ^ 
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It was, therefore, a ciftern to contain the 
Water of purification,'* brought from the ad- 
joining Nile, a river, which in Egypt was 
holden in a light equally facred as was the 
Ganges in Hindc ftan, whofe waters are con- 
veyed to the moft diftant regions of that coun- 
try, and into whofe ftream the expiring Hin- 
doo plunges, in the rapturous hope of gliding 
into paradife through its confecrated wave. 

The fecond of thefe enormous pyramidal f^ 
brics was, according to Herodotus, erefted by 
Chephren, the brother of Cheops, about fifty 
years after the former, and Diodorus Siculus 
flates each fide of the bafc at fix hundred feet, 
which is one hundred feet lefs than the lateral 
dimenfions of that pyramid. Mr. Greaves, 
however, found them both, in point of height 
ahd latitude, to be nearly equal. The third 
pyramid, afl’erted by Herodotus to have been 
the fabrication of the fon of Cheops, towards 
the clofe of the eleventh century before Chrifi, 
is very confidcrably fmaller than either of th^ 
foregoing. As the firft has been fo minutely 
deferibed, there is no occafion for entering 
into any enumeration of particulars relative to 
the two latter, into the internal regions of 

■ wbkh' 

♦ Sfte Mr. Bryant’s Analyfii^ voKiii. " - 

" • Stt Dr. Skaw’t TiaVcIs, p. 70. 
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vrhich no vifible entrance has ever yet b«c|i 
difeovered by human fagacity. ' 

The refult of this inveftigation is, that, in 
the general form of their conftru^ion, in thtf 
malfy ftones that compofe them, and in thf 
purpofes to which they were applied, a ftrildog 
fimilarity between thefe lofty vEgyptian edifi- 
ces and the more ancient pagodas of India, 
which, we have obferved, univerfally affunje 
the pyramidal figure, prevails throughout. 
The obfervation holds equally true of the 
Egyptian, as of the Indian, temples, that 
they are conftrufted with fuch mathematical 
precifion, as that their tides correfpond with 

the FOUR CARDINAL POINTS OP THE WORLD 5 

and, it ftiould be remembered, that, in the 
infeription on the furface of the grand pyra- 
mid, as before related from Herodotus, we 
have an additional and inconteftible proof, 
that, as well in the moft remote as in the 
more recent ages, the food of the native Egyp*" 
tians and of the Indians confifted of a veoe- 

TABtB DIET. 

Before we quit the pyramids, I muft be 
permitted to make one refleftion, to which 
indeed I fliali not at prefent fubjoin any 
additional obfenratkms, but the confidera*- 
tion of which wUl finally be of the utmq^ 
E e* 4 importance 
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4irt|ioHan<re in fumming up the evidence re* 
lative to this comparative parallel of the an* 
^liquitids of Egypt and India, deduced from 
’■iJje examination of their proficiency in archi* 
%c£lural kriowledge and cultivation of the arts 
and languages in general. On no part of the 
three great pyramids, .internal or external, 
docs there appear the leaft fign of thofe hiero* 
glyphic fculptures which fo confpicuoufly and 
fo totally cover the temples, the obelilks, and 
toloffal ftatues, of Upper Egypti This ex- 
hibits demonftrative proof, that, at the pe* 
fiod of the conftruclion of thofe malles> 
that kind of hieroglyphic decoration was not 
invented; for, had that facerdotal charaftef 
been then formed, they would undoubtedly 
hot have been dellitute of them. The pyra- 
inids were, therefore, fabricated in aras far 
more remote than thofe afllgned them by He* 
fodotus and Diodorus Siculus ; in the very 
infancy and dawn of fcience, when as yet pof* 
fibly niankind knew not how to form the 
arched and ponderous roof, or to fupport that 
Vbo^‘ with graceful cblumnsi Let human 
i)ride be hurhbled by the reflcilion that fome 
Ibf the moft ftupendous prodigies in aithitec* 
Tfdrfe of the ancients owed their Uripn to 
'fheir ignorance; Had they known that wo* 

tef 
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ter would rife nearly to the fame elevation 
tis that from which it falls, thofe amazing 
produftions of human labour, the aquedufts* 
would never have excited at once the afto- 
niftiment and admiration of their wifer pof* 
tcrity. 

The prodigious dimenfions of the sphynt 
have already engaged our attention* It exhi* 
bits another ftriking proof how eager the an* 
dents were to grafp at that kind of immorta* 
lity which enormous ftruftures of a fcpul- 
chral kind beftow on their vain fabricators j 
for, according to Pliny ,♦ it was the tomb of 
king Amafis. Travellers have difeovered in 
the back part of the huge rock> out of which 
it is excavated, an opening into a cavern, or 
tnauibleum, of proportions adequate to the 
tnagnitude of its external appearance. This 
notion of conftrufting tombs of a vaft fize, and 
at the fame time inacceflible, was in particular 
connefted with the theology of the ancient 
Egyptians, who were of opinion, that, as 
long as the body could be preferved pcifea, 
the foul; of the tranfmigration of they 

were ftrenuous believers, deferred not its for- 
mer companion during the period of its own Ib- 
jouming amidft the inferior fpheres. Though 
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they knew its vital energy had ccafcd to ani- 
mate the various members, yet they fondly 
flattered themfelves that it continued hovering 
8s a faithful guardian round its former habi- 
tation, and, at length, reludfantly left the 
mouldering clay. The foul, after this defer- 
tion of its ancient comrade, continued its ex- 
tcnfive circuit in tlie fucceflive animation of 
various other forms terreftrial, aquatic, and ae- 
therial, and, according to Herodotus, finally 
finifhed its wanderings in the fpace of three 
thoufand years.* 

In this comparative retrofpecl upon the 
ancient works of the P 2 gyptians and the In- 
dians, the furprizing dimenfions of the grand 
artificial lake, built by Mteris, and diftin- 
guifhed by his name, ought not to be palled 
by entirely unnoticed. Herodotus, pofilbly 
taking into his account the whole extent of 
that vaft valley at this day called Baber- 
Bellomah, or tbt Sea ’without Watcr^ flates 
the whole circumference of this lake at 450 
miles. The modern ftatement of Pocockc, 
who gives its dimenfions as 50 miles long and 
to broad, is, however, far more probable, 
and a lake of fuch extent might furely be 
fufiicient to confer immortality on one fo- 

vereign. 

* See Herodottts, p. 150* 
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vereign. Many of the ancient refervoirs in 
India, fabricated to receive the waters of tho 
Ganges, and other great rivers, at the period 
of the annual inundations, are of a magni- 
tude fcarcely lefs aftonifliing, while thofe of 
inferior fize and more recent date arc finiftted 
in a Ifyle of execution equally wonderful, be- 
ing flanked with freeftone, and having regu- 
lar fteps defeending into the capacious bafon. 
They are numerous in every part of India, 
but more particularly in the peninfula, and 
arc adapted both to political and pious pur- 
pofes. 

From ranging the valley of the Delta, and 
from furveying its prodigies, let us afeend to 
the contemplation of the magnificent edi- 
fices that adorn the regions of the Thebais. 
Pafling by Memphis, once fo famous for the 
worfliip of the god-bull Apis, but of which 
fcarcely any apparent ruins remain to mark 
the difputed fpot, let us attend to that mofl: 
extenfive and fumptuous ftru£lure, where 
painting, fculpture, and aftronomical fciencc, 
united their powers to adorn the fuperb lepul- 
chral temple of Ofymandes, near Thebes. 
Ofymandes was one of the moft ancient kings 
of Thebes, and, like many other Egyptian 
foverdgns of remote antiquity, has been often 

confounded 
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j^nftkindfed with the great Ofiris, It will he 
more importance to deferibe the templf 
itfe|f, than to engage in any ufelefs dirquifi- 
tioQ concerning the fabricator.. This augulft 
huUding is the moll perfe(5t of all thofe of the 
great Diofpolis, or ancient Thebes, at prefent 
^nominated Luxorein, or Luxore. The ac** 
count given of it by Diodorus Siculus is very 
minute, but too long for entire infertion, ef- 
pecially as it is my intention to illuftrate that 
account by the additional obfervations of 
pQCOcke and Norden. The entrance into it 
was through a grand pyramidal gateway, two 
hundred feet in length, and fixty>two feet and 
a half in height, which latter proportion Po« 
cQcke thinks is far under* rated by Diodorus, 
fince they are even at prefent fifty-four feet a- 
hovc ground i and, from the great drift of fand, 
which fome coloilal flatues near it are half 
buried,, he is of opinion they muft have funk; 
more!. than eight foot and a half. This an- 
Q^t temple itfelf, inflead of being built in 
the pyramidal ftyle, confifted, like fbniit of the 


Indip .pagodas, of a variety of courts ai4 
inclt^ip, one within the other and».,i|i 
^rti^uiar* a, grand colonadc of ^ne^ 
tioned, every fide of which q(tes^ 4 $l 9 iieft 
in Mgth«; Ipflead of ^tillara, accoi^l^^to: 

i‘, • . t^t 
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that claflic, the fabric was fupported hym 
loffal figures of animals, each compofed of i 
fmgle ftone, and carved in an antique 
He adds, what cannot fail to fill the reader 
with aftoniflimcnt at the (kill of the Egyptian 
architefts, “ that the whole roof wascontraft- 
ed into the breadth of eight cubits, was att 
one fingle ftone, and fpanglcd with ftars on a 
(ky-coloured ground.” In the interior itJ- 
ceflTcs were other courts, all the walls of whkU 
were covered with fculpturcs ; foine rcprcfent- 
ing the warlike feats of this great prina, 
who, in reality, was no other than Sef^ris t 
fomc of venerable perfonages, arrayed in tho 
enfigns of juftice, like thofe defcribed bf 
Mr. Hunter in the caverns of Elephanta, and 
ready to execute judgement upon the atten- 
dant criminals j others again performing (a- 
crifice to the numerous gods of Egypt, dif- 
fingutlhcd by their refpeaive fymboU. In 
the centre of thefe courts were ftatueS df t 
gigantic <l2c, one of which reprefentrf 
taandes himfclf, diftingoiftied by this 
tidn : I am Olymandes, king of 

any one (hoold be defirojw of knowllijj Sllilil 
€lf a priftec I am, add' whete I Mti' lit 
Mm eicd my exploits !” Around this prln- 
dud ftatue were other eolDfid 
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fuppofed relatives, in, various attitudes. But 
what conferred on this fumptuous temple its 
greateft celebrity, v/as the vaft circle of 
wrought gold, a cubit in thicknefs and 365 
cubits in circumference, denoting the days of 
the improved year, on which were marked the 
heliacal rifings and fettings of the ftars for 
every day of that year, with the confequent 
prognoftications of the Egyptian aftrologers.^ 
This circumftance I have elfewhere urged as4 
remarkable proof of the early and deep profi- 
ciency of the Egyptians in aftronomy, fincc 
the temple of Olymandes is afferted by Scali- 
on Herodotus , to have been erefled by 
SefoAris, after his Ba^frian expedition, defig- 
nated among thofe fculptures, thirteen hun- 
dred years at lead: before the Chrifiian sera. 
Iliis great golden circle was carried away by 
Cambyles, when he ravaged Egypt and flew 
the god Apis, in the fixth century before the 
fPfcimencement of that aera j and Mr. Norden 
dpi^nes, that, at the period of bis vifit to 
t^t^mple, in 1738, there ftill appeared to 
he th* 'mark where that circle was fixed.**-f' 
Piiodartts iofonns us, that the whole 
grand^odifiee extended one mile and a 
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in clrctnnfetence } and a plan of the 
with defigns of particular parts, may be lee^ 
in the 40th plate in Dr. Pococke’s Egypt. 

Thus fuperb, thus magnificent, was the 
fepulchral temple of a deified mortal. 
Let us turn our eye to yonder ftill more amar 
zing pile of ruins, and mark, amidft moun« 
tains of fubverted columns and colofial ftatues 
overthrown, with what profufion of coft and. 
pomp the ancient Thebans adorned the temple 
of Deity itself. The moft ancient of the 
four temples that adorned Thebes was indeed 
aftonilhingly fuperb, and worthy of the city, 
which Homer calls tKetTOfiirvXot, or poiiidfing 
a hundred portals } that celebrated city 

Which fpread her conquefts o’er a thoufand ftates 
And pour’d her heroet through a hundred gates. 

This defcription, whether the word ItmTtftmrt* 
be confidered in a literal fenfc, or only 
as a finite ufed fur an indefinite number, de^ 
cifively points out the period of the proodeft 
glory of the Theban empire, which, as 
nier’s correftnefs may be depended upon, waf 
abMt the fime of the Trc^ war, that 
20^; ye4M»- before the Chriftian WM.’ *1111 
^lomilHttce ihooM be to^ aodtwfll 

brW jsresi iri^rtBiiw w^eo.we.%ait<oi^ 


menc^ owr inveftigation concerning the dWi 
puted priority of the Indians and Egyptians, 
in point of national population and gran- 
deur. “ The circumference of this moft 
grand and moft ancient temple, according to 
Diodorus, was thirteen ftadia, its height for- 
ty-five cubits, and the breadth of its walls 
twenty-four feet. Proportionate to its exter- 
nal magnificence, he obferves, were its internal 
decorations, and the offerings witli which it 
was enriched } for their intrinfic value ’afto- 
nilhing, but ftill more fo for the exquifite 
delicacy with which they were fabricated.’’ 
Diodorus adds, that the edifice remained en- 
tire in his time in confiderable fplendour, but 
that the gold and filver ornaments, and uten- 
fils, with all the coftly ivory and precious ftpnes, 
which it once boafted, were pillaged by the 
Perfians when Cambyfes fet fire to the tem- 
ples of Egypt. He farther intimates, that, by 
the artifts carried in captivity to Perfia, the 
proud palaces of Perfepolis and Sufa wero 
built, ^ut, though that point be difputable, 
there, cannot be a doubt that they were decon 
ratal t^ith their fpoils, and enriched widi 
their treafitres. Even in the nibluCh «ol9ei9tT 
ed '-edgethiBr# after the iniatuiUe awKc.oC 
had gratified itfeJif nt 

imd 
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und, after the fire had exhaufted its rage,' 
there were found *' of gold more than 300* 
talents, of filvcr near 2300 talents.”* 

Of the original plan and exifting ruins 
of this grand temple, unrivalled in the uni» 
verfe, Pococke has given an accurate defcrip- 
tion and defigns ; and Nordcn, whom hi$ 
tyrant Arabian efcort prevented from landing, 
has prefented us with correft views of the fe* 
vcral gateways. Of the principal and moft 
fuperb portal, with the (lately obclifks before 
it, art engraring, taken from the latter tra-* 
vcller’s beautiful drawings, forms the frontif^ 
piece of this volume. Its aftoniOiing depth 
and mafly folidity feem to promife an eter- 
nal duration to this iramenfe edifice j while 
the obelilks bid fair likewife to remain at 
ijnmortal monuments of the (kill and cor* 
rc6l tafte of the old Egyptians, The thick- 
neis of the portal is forty feet, and the height 
of the obeliflts, each of which confifts of 
oae folid block of granite, is fixty-three feet 
foinr 4 rtc}iei, beh<le what remains baried be* 
neath- the drifted fand. The comf^ion of this 
nu^puhceiit fme (eems to have been the labour 
of tsaaf' ige^ end the decoration of it the 
prHe fflf the fttcc^ve monarebs of Thchee*-* 

• Diodorus Siculus, cap* |p* 
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Eight fovereigns might have refpeftively gain- 
ed deferved immortality by the ereftion of 
the eight different gates, each of which is fi- 
niflied in a different ftylc ; fome towering in 
fimplc majefty without ornament, and others 
totally covered with the moff beautiful hiero- 
glyphics. 

Proceeding farther you come into the fa- 
cred library, with a very remarkable inferip- 
tion upon it, which Diodorus renders 
lotT^ctov : the difpenfatory of the foul. Here, 
as in a grand Pantheon, all the gods of 
Egypt, with their various fymbols, were finely 
fculptured. It was here that Pococke copied 
thofe two remarkable fculptures exhibited in 
his forty-fecond plate, reprefenting the cere- 
mony of carrying Ofiris, the gubernator tnuudi, 
in his boat } the firll borne by twelve men, 
the fecond by eighteen. Thefe have been re- 
engraved in Mr. Biyant’s Analyfis', in corro- 
boration of an hypothefis upon which his 
ingenious book principally turns, and the 
outlines of which are exhibited to the reader 
in page 353 of the firft part of this differtation. 
A ceremony, rdcmbling this, at this day pre- 
vails in India, which pollibly might have had a 
fimilar origin, I mean that of annually com- 
mittirtg the image of Durga to the Gauges, aftt r 
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the celebration of her rites on tlie folemn feftt- 
vity of that goddefs. Among the particular 
hieroglyphic figures on the walls, Dr. Po- 
cocke obferved “ one that had a tortoife on 
the head for a caj),” moil probably that Her- 
mes, whofe cml)lem was the tclfudo, the pro- 
per fymbol of the god ot eloquence and inulic, 
the former of which doubtlefs gave birth to 
the Apollo of Greece, atid tiie latter to his 
celebrated lyre. Hermes, it will lie remem- 
bered, was the god who fiilf taught the 
Egyptians letters, and accompanied Oliris in 
his famous expedition to conquer, iliat i.s, to 
improve and reform the world, rmd to teach 
mankind tfic arts of agriculture. He is, there- 
fore, here properly attended, as Pococke farther 
relates in his defeription of the fculjnurcs of 
this magnificent room, by a man leading four 
bulk with a ftring, (Pococke, p. io8,) and with 
inftruments of facrifice to the fun, of whom 
Oliris, in his mythological character, is the rc- 
prelentative. Dr. Pococke mentions allb other 
fculptures, with hawks heads, the bird facred 
to the Nile, bearing the confecrated crofs, a 
fymbol explained in a preceding page. Dior 
dorus has mmtioned likewife, as patt of thefe 
fculptur^s, a reprcfentaiion of the annual of- 
F f* 2 fering 
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fcring to the deity of the gold and filver co?- 
ledcd out of the mines of Egypt. And no- 
thing furely could be more proper than the 
offering of that gold and filvcr to the folar 
deity, whole beams, penetrating into the deep 
recedes of the earth, matured, In its dark 
bofom, the glowing ore. The lun, failing 
round the world in a boat, is one of the moft 
frequent fymbols of the Egyptians, and the 
twelve men, carrying it on their Ihoulders, 
were doubllels meant to lh;idow out the fwelvs 
months. All thefc circumflances allvuled to the 
celebrated expedition of Oliris, mentioned 
above, upon which, as 1 muft enter at largc 
in the early period of tny hiffory, it is un- 
ncceffary for me in this place to expatiate. 

In giving an account c'f the internal re- 
cedes of this temple, Dr. Pococke* de- 
feribes “ a dark granite room of more than 
ordinary fanftity,” winch he thinks w.as the 
place allotted for the noble virgin, who, ac- 
cording to Strabo, ]' was annually, in a very 
lingular manner, conlecrated to the deity. 
The Egyptians, however, not only confeccated 
virgins, but, like all the otlicr nations of the 
ancient world, profufely fiied in facrificc the 
blood of human beings. They in particular,. 

as 
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®s Diodorus informs us,* facrificcd rcd-haircd 
men at the tomb of Ofiris, becaufc his mortal 
enemy Typhon was of that colour. Bufiris (a- 
crificed Thracius to appeafe the angry Nile j 
and three men were daily facrificcd to Lucina* 
at Heliopolis ; inftead of which, king Amafis 
afterwards humanely ordered as many waxen 
images to be oftered. fi fimilar ftory is rela- 
ted by an Arabian writer, and his account is 
greatly corroborated by the relation of a prac- 
tice witnefied by a recent traveller. This A- 
rabian author is by name Mnrtadi, who has 
written a curious treatife on the prodigies of i 
Egypt, which M. Vaticr tranllated into French, 
and affirms that it was anciently a cullom of 
the Egyptians to facrifice to tlic river Nile a 
young and beautiful virgin, whom, ariaycd 
in rich robes, they hurled into the llream. 

The ancient Perfians, we have remarked from 
Herodotus in a preceding pa^, obferved the 
fame inhuman cuftorn ; for, when Darius ar-' 
rived at the Strymon, he caufed nine young 
men to bethrowm into that river. It is very 
remarkable, that, at this day, fome remains 
of this barbarous cuftorn may be traced in E- 
gypt ; for, according to M. Savary, * they 
annually make a clay ftatue in the form of a 
F f • 3 woman. 
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woman, which they call the Betrothed^ aiid, 
placing it on the mound of the Khalig, or 
canal, of the prince of the faithful, throw it 
into the river previous to the opening of the 
dam.”* This reminds me of a palhige in 
Sonnerat, who fays the Indians, to fonie of 
their gods, at this day facrificc horfes made of 
clay^ an undoubted fubftitutc for the Aswam- 
.EDHA JUG. Sanguinary and ferocious as the 
Mahomedans t’nemfelvcs are in propagating 
their religion by the fword, it is to their ho- 
nour that they have, both in India and Egypt, 
uniformly endeavoured to put a flop to thefe 
bloody facrifices. In Egypt the Caliph Omar 
ctfecled it in a manner of which Murtadi, a fu- 
perftitious Mohammedan, has given a curious 
relation, by throwing into the water a letter, ad- 
drelTed to the Nile, and commanding that river, 
in the name of God and Mohammed, to flow 
with its ufual •abundance and fertilize the 
land; which beheft the river immediately 
obeyed to the aftonifliment and converfion of 
the infidels. In India their fevere raulfts 
on thofe infatuated women, who commit 
themfelves to the flames on the funeral pile of 
their hulb^^nds, have rendered that hptrid^ 
praiftice far lefs common ; and tlic EngUlh, 
abiding ^eir authority to that of the Moham- 
medans, 

• Savory's Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 1 18. 
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medans, have greatly contributed to abolifli 
the bloody rite in the precinfls of their do- 
main. ** Here,” fays Dr. Pococke, I fi- 
niflied my obfervations on the ancient city of 
Thebes, celebrated by the firft of poets and 
hiftorians that are now extant ; that venerable 
city, the date of whofe ruin is older than the 
foundation of moft other cities ; and yet fuch 
vaft and furprizing remains are ftill to be fecn 
of its magnificence and folidity, as may con- 
vince any one that beholds them, that, with- 
out fome extraordinary accidents, they muft 
have lafied for ever, as, in faft, feems to have 
been thwntention of the founders of them.”* 
M. SaVary having vifited this celebrated fpot 
fo recently as the year I779» ** doubtlefs 
gratify curiofity to lee his account of the two 
magnificent ruins juft deferibed. The en- 
trance into the fepulchral ftirine of Ofyman- 
,des M. Savary deferibes to be “ under a 
portico fixty feet high, fupported by two 
rows of large columns. In this mafly marble 
building, and the hieroglyphics with which it 
abounds, we dilcover the work of the ancient 
Egyptians. Beyond is a temple three hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred and forty-five 
feet vride } at the entrance is an immenie halljll 
F f * 4 • containing 
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cbHtaining eight- and-twenty columns, lltty 
feet high, and nineteen in circumference at the 
bafe } they ftand each twelve feet afunder> tho 
enoimous ftones of the cicling arc fo pcrfeftly 
joined and inferred one in the other, as to ap- 
pear to the eye one folc marble flab, a hun- 
dred and twenty-fix feet in length, and forty- 
fix in breadth > the walls are loaded with innu- 
merable hieroglyphics, among which is a 
multitude of animals, birds, and human fi- 
gures. The traveller recognizes, among the 
defigns engraved on the marble, the divinitie* 
of India j the rudenefs of the fculpture be- 
fpeaks antiquity and art in its infancy.”* M* 
Savary concludes this defeription with afking. 
Have the Egyptians received thefe deities from 
the Indians, or the Indians from the Egyp- 
tians ? 1 hope to be able hereafter to give a 

fatisfaflory anfwer to this interefting queftion. 

M. Savary’s defeription of the prefent ap- 
pearance of the auguft abode of the deity 
above*defcribed is too interefting and too fpi- 
rited to be omitted. » 

** Near Camac, we find the remains one 
of Ibe four principal temples, mentioned by 
Piodorus Siculus. There are eight entrancee 
^ iV fhtee of which have a sparnx of 
■ -r.. , gantk 

t M. (fviryVLeitcnoDEg^pt* vol.iL p«6. 
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gantic fize, (landing In front, with two colot&t 
Aatues, on each fide of the fphynx, which art 
refpeftively cut from a fingle block of marbld 
in the antique tafte. Crofling thcfe majeftic 
avenues we come to four porticoes, each thirty 
feet wide, fifty-two in height, and one hun- 
dred and fifty in length. The entrance into 
thefe is through pyramidal gates, and the ceil- 
ing is formed of ftones of an aftonllhing fize, 
fupported by the two walls. Thefirftof thefe 
porticoes is entirely of red granite, perfeaiy 
polifhed. ColoflTal figures, rifing fifteen 
above the bottom of the door, decorate its 
fidesi without, are two ftatues, thirty-three 
feet high j the one of red granite, the other 
fpotted with black and grey j and within is a- 
nother, of a fingle block of marble, wanting 
the head, each bearing a kind of crofs in its 
hand, that is to fay, a phallus, -wbicb, a- 
nmg the Egyptians, was the Jymbol of Jtrtslity. 
The fecond portico is half deftroyed j the gale 
has only two rows of hieroglyphics of gigan- 
tic fize, one towards the (buth, the other to- 
wards the north. jBach front of the third por- 
tico is covered with hieroglyphics of coloflU 
figures j and, at the entrance of the gate, are 
the remains of a ftatue of white marble, tfip 
trunk of which is fifteen feet in ctreumfis- 

rence, 
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/ meiicfcf and the ftatue itl'elf wears A helmet, 
round which a ferpent is turned. The fourth 
portico eonhfts of little more than walls, almoH; 
entirely deftroyed, and heaps of rubbifli, among 
which are parts of a colofi’us of red granite, the 
body of which is tliirty feet round. Beyond 
ihefe porticoes, the high walls, which form the 
firft court of the temple, began. The people en- 
tered at twelve gates : feveral arc deftroyed and 
others very ruinous. That, which has fuffered 
kaft from time and the outrage of barbarians, 
laces the weft. Before it is a long fphynx ave- 
aue. The dimenftons of the gate are forty feet 
at width, fixty in height, and forty-eight in 
thicknefs at the foundation. This gate, fo 
mafty as to appear indeftru£tible, is in the 
Tuftic ftylc without hieroglyphics, and mag- 
aiiicent in ftmplicity. Through this we enter 
the grand court, on two of the fides’of which 
there are terraces, eighty feet in width, and 
raifed fix feet above the ground. Along thefe 
ore two beautiful colonnades. Beyond, is the 
iecond court which leads to the temple, and, 
by its extent, equals the majefty of the build- 
ing, It is likewik embellifhed by a double co- 
lonnade \ each column is above fifty feet in 
and eighteen in circumferen<» at the 
Their capitals are in the form of a vafe, 

over 
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over which a fquare ftone is laid, which pr<^ 
bably fcrvcd as a pedeftal for ftatues. Two prc- 
digious coloflal figures, mutilated by violence, 
terminate thefe colonnades. 

“ From this point the aftoniflicd eye furveys 
the temple, the height of which is moft fur- 
prifing, in all its immenfity. Its walls of mar- 
ble appear everlafting. Its roof, which rifes in 
tlie centre, is fuftained by eighteen rows of 
columns. Thofe {landing under the moft lofty 
part are thirty feet in circumference, and 
eighty in height; the others are one-third Icfs, 
The world does not contain a building, thd 
character and grandeur of which more forcibly 
imprefs ideas of awe and majefty : it {eems ade- 
quate to the lofty notions the Egyptians had 
formed of the Supreme Being; nor can it be 
entered or beheld, but with reverence.”* 

The ingenious writer, after this account of 
the TEMPLE, proceeds to deferibe the ad- 
joining PALACE of Luxore } but that venera- 
ble pile, from his account, fcems to be greatly 
altered fince the period when Pococke vilited 
it ; and is rapidly haftening to a totd decay. 
The extent of ground on which this iplendid 
palace ftood is reprefented to be very TpaQOiati 
as well as Us courts, ** which dtc entered* 

ondei;, 
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linder porticoes, fupported by columns forty 
feet high, without eftimating the ample bafe 
buried under the fand. Pyramidal majeftic 
gatesj abounding in hieroglyphics j the re* 
znains of walls, built with flags of granite, 
and which the barbarity of men only could 
overturn j rows of coloflal marble figures, 
forty feet high, one-third buried in the 
ground ; all declare what the magnificence of 
the principal edifice, the feite of which is 
known by a hill of ruins, muft have been. 
But nothing can give a more fublime idea of 
its grandeur than the two obelifles with which 
it was embelliflied, and which feems to have 
been placed there by giants or the genii of 
romance. They are each a folid block of gra- 
nite, feventy-two feet high, above the fur- 
face, and thirty-two in circumference} but, 
being funk deep in the fand and mud, 
they may well be fuppofed ninety feet from 
the bafe to the fummit ; the one is fplit to- 
wards the middle ; the other is perfeaiy pre- 
ferved. The hieroglyphics they contain, di- 
vided into columns and cut in bas-reliefs, 
projeding an inch and a half, do honour to 
the fculptor. The hardnefs of the ftone has 
preferved them from being injured by the 
air. Nothing in the whole circle of art can 
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be more awfully majeftic than thefc obe- 
lilks.”' 

In confidering the prodigious ftrudurcs of 
the Thebais, we ought not to have paffed, 
unnoticed, the ftately portico of Acumou- 
nain, of which a beautiful engraving is gi- 
ven by Pococke, but of which M. Savary 5 
account, being more ample as well as more 

recent, is here inferted. 

“ Four miles north of Melaoui is Achmou- 
nain, remarkable for its magnificent ruins. 
Among the hills of rubbifli. that furround 
it, is a ftately portico, little injured by time, 
a hundred feet long, twenty-five feet wide, 
and fupported by twelve columns, the capital 
of which is only a fmall cord. Each is com- 
pofed of three blocks of granite, forming, to- 
gether, a portico of fixty feet in height, and 
twenty-four in circumference. The block, 
next the bafe, is merely rounded, and loaded 
with hieroglyphics, the line of which begins 
by a pyramid, the two others are fluti^. 
The columns are ten feet diftant, except the 
two in the centre, which form the entrance, 
and have an interval of fifteen feet. Ten enor* 
mous ftones cover the portico in its whole ex- 
tent, and thefc are furmounted by a double 

row I 
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row i the two in the centre, which rife with 
a triangular front, furpafs the others in gran- 
deur and thicknefs. The fpeftator is afto- 
nl0ied at|J>eholding ftones, or rather rocks, 
fo ponderous, raifed fixty feet high by the art 
of man, The furrounding frieze abounds 
with hieroglyphics, well fculpturcd, contain- 
ing figures of birds, infers, various animals, 
and men feated, to whom others appear to 
prefent offerings. This, probably, is the hifto- 
ry of the time, place, and god, in whofe ho- 
nour this monument was ercflcd. The portico 
Was painted red and blue, which colours are 
effaced in many places j but the bottom of the 
architrave round the colonnade has preferved 
a gold colour furprifingly bright. The cieling, 
alfo, contains ftars of gold fparkling in an a- 
)Zure Iky with dazzling brilliancy. This mo- 
nument, railed before the Perfian conqueft. 


has neither the elegance nor purity of Grecian 
architeflure i but its indeftruftible folidity, 
venerable fimplicity, and majefty, extort, at 
.dnee, aftonifhnjcnt and admiration.* 

The portico of Dendcra,' alfo the ancient 
Tehtyra, of which an engraving is prefented 
to the Header on the fame plate with the per- 


ibeftive i(ficw of Elcphanta in 
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tion of this work, is too ftupendons an edifice 
not to attrafl the attention of him who wan* 
tiers, in folitary contemplation, amidft the 
ruins of the Thebais. It is thus deferibed by 
the celebrated Paul Lucas, who travelled 
through Egypt about the commencement of 
this century, and found, like Tavernier, a no- 
ble patron in Louis the Fifteenth j one of a 
race of kings, who, whatever might be their 
political errors, for many centuries encouraged 
genius and merit by the mod munificent re- 
wards ; and whofe total degradation there- 
fore from imperial fway, grateful Icicnce can- 
not behold without a iigh. “ Having walk- 
ed," fays M. Lucas, “ for fome time among 
the ruins, heaps of Hones and marbles, I per- 
ceived at a didance a large and extremely 
beautiful building; and, going up tp it, f 
was adonifhed to fee a work which might' 
juftly have been accounted one of the wonders 
of the world. I came fird to the back part 
of this edifice, which was a great wall, with- 
out any windows, confirudfed of large dones 
of granite marble, of a dark colour, and en- 
tirely filled with bafs-reliefs, larger than life, ’ 
reprednting the ancient DEiTtks^pp E- 

OYFT, JVITH ALL TBBtE ATTKIEUl^l, III ’ 

nik^rsasMT attitcdes and for this rea-"* 
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ion I had it engraved on the feme plate with 
the Elephanta fculptures, rcprefenting the 
deities of. India with their refpcaive attri- 
butes. ” Two lions of white marble, thicker 
thanhorfes, in half relief, are fculptured on 
this wall. Hence I paffed along the other 
fide, which is likewife full .of bafso.reliefs, 
and hath two lions as large, and fituate like 
the former, at the di (Vince of about 300 paces, 

' till at length I came to the grand front of this 
(btely fabric. Here I faw a veftibule, in the 
middle of the front, fupported by v^ft fquare 
pilafters. A magnificent periftyle, fupported 
by three rows of columns, which eight men 
together could fcarce embrace, extends itfelf 
on both fides the veftibule, and fupports a 
flat roof made of ftones fix or (even feet 
broad, and of an extraordinary length. The 
ectUng of this roof was once ^painted} for, 
tb^; ftUl remain ftrong marks of the co^ 

lours* The cplpmns arc made of vaft maiTes-^ 
of grsmitc maiTble, .and charged, with hi^Oi* 
^phics in bafs-rclief y eaah has its ohapitefi 
compofed of four womens heads, with tbeii 
head-drefs, placed back to back, fo that the fomr 
faces, appear like thole of • Janus.” They, are* 
doubtiels, the four beads of Isis.(^»*i«ia^ al- 
luding, likcdjic four hea^ of P^abnia, wbo - 
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is, ALL TnAT rs, AND ALL THAT EVER WAS,' 
to the four elements, and the four quarters 
of the world. M. Lucas proceeds; “ Thcfc 
heads are of a fizc proportionate to the thlck- 
nefs of the columns. Upon them tlicre refts 
j afquarebafe, made of one ftonc, about fix 
feet high, rather longer than rcpicfcnted on 
the plate, illuftiative of this ruin. A kind of 
cornice of a fingular, b^t not inelegant, fa- 
fhion runs all along this pcrildylc, and termi- 
nates what remains of this palace. There 
are, ov'er the midtlle portico, two large dra- 
gons, folded together, and refting their heads 
on vaft wings flrctched out on both fidcs of 
them. Although tliefe columns arc fo deeply 
buried in the ruins tliat only one half of theni 
appears, yet we may judge of their height by 
their circumference ; and, according to the 
exact rules of architecture, their (hafts were 
fifty-five or fixty feet high, and the whole 
columns, with the chapiter and bafe, above one 
hundred.” The ornament, which our author 
deferibes on the front of the portico, and 
which invariably decorates that of all the ' 
Egyptian terfiples, is the celebrated Hemptha, 
or Egyptian Trinity j. for, 'he might have a^* 
ded, tliat in the roiddte of it was the or' 
oloqbe, out of whiefr the ftfpents and ,tb#« 

• yoLrI. 9 s,* 
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wings proceed. I have obferved lyfore, that, 
by the dragon, the ancients only meant a large 
ferpent. Lucas feems to have been mifled, 
by the wings that {hadow them, to call them 
dragons but the wings, in fa6t, iflue with 
tlie feipents from the central orb. 

Before we entirely quit Luxore for the re- 
gions nearer the fource of the Nile, there is 
one circumllance peculiarly deferving of con- 
fideration, and which has attra£led the no- 
tice as well of M. Lucas as of a late very 
celebrated invelligator of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, M. De Pauw. The reader may re- 
member that the artift, employed by Go- 
vernor Boon to take copies of the fculp- 
tures at Salfette, plainly traced on many of 
the ftatues the paint and gilding with which 
they were anciently decorated. The fame fpe- 
cics of decoration is ftill more confpicuoufly 
vifible on the temples and ftatues of Thebes, 
and thele united circumftanccs remarkably cor- 
roborate the conjefture offered towards tire 
clofc of the firft part of the preceding volume 
of Diflertations, that they arc only relics of- 
ancient Chaldscan idolatry, the idols of which 
appear, from the pidurcfquc defeription of 
them there cited from Ezekiel, to have been 
ic^ptured a nd adorned in a manner ftrikingly 

fimiUr* 
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fimllar. M. Dc Pauw, in his profound trea- 
tifc entitled Rechcrches Philofophiques fur les 
Egyptiens et les Chinois, is of opinion that 
the art of painting flourifliod in Upper Egypt 
in high pcrfedlion in very remote aeras, and 
that, from the ftrong remaining traits of the 
vivid colouring, it is evident that they muft 
have underftood the art of making their co- 
lours brilliant and durable in a manner un- 
known to their pofterity. 

As we afeend ftill higher that rich maga- 
zine of buried treafures, the Thebais of E- 
gypt, in quell of a few other remarkable an- 
tiquities, more immediately connefted with 
our fubjefl, and as we pafs along the wind- 
ing fhore of the Nile, let us not forget that, 
like the Ganges, its waves are hallowed by 
the fuperllitious natives. They call the Nile, 
fays Mr. Volney, “ holy, blclTed, facred ; and, 
on the appearance of every frelh inunda- 
tion, that is, on the opening of the canals, 
mothers arc feen plunging their children 
into the ftream, from a belief that thele 
'waters have a purifying and divine virtue.”* 
The Ganges, we have obfcrved from the 
Ayeen Akbery, flows from the hair of Vecfti- 
tiu } (uid the Nile is faid, in the often-cited 
Gg* z treatilh 
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treatife of Plutarch, to be the efflux of Ofi- 
ris, who is at once the great principle of 
moifture, fignihed by his floating like Brahma 
on the leaf of the lotos in water, and the fourcc 
of fecundity, tyjiified by the prolific phallus, 
as Sceva, in India, is by the generative l in- 
gam. 


The Origin and ProgiU'SS of Archi- 
tecture CONSIDERED WITH REFE- 
RENCE TO THE ASTRONIM3CAL AND 
MYTHOLOGICAL NoTIONS OF THE 

Ancients. 

It would be unnecefliiry for us to afeend 
the Nile beyond Luxore, were it not for the 
fake of Hill farther illuftrating my alTertion, 
relative to the wonderful feat me of flmilarity, I 
mean in point of grandeur and form, that pre- 
vails in the architecture of thefe two moft 
celebrated empires of the ancient world. Rai- 
fed in the infancy of fcicnce, the ftupendous e- 
difices of the Thebais have now, for above 3000 
years, withftood the raging elements and the 
violence of corroding time. Sublime in native 
m^efly, they tower above the boldcft efforts 
of every fucceeding race of mortals to rival 
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them ; and, while they fill us with awe and 
reverence, excite in us the utmoft afionini- 
mcnt, that it was pofiiblc for mankind in the 
dawn of the arts to raife fabrics at once lb lofty 
and -fo durable. Oriental akchi tkcturi' is 
deeply conncrlcd with oriental u vroav, fince 
it was an inmicninrial ca!tom ihiou-hont all 
the EaO for the cajitivcs. tak^'n in battle,^ to 
beemidoyed bv the vidor in crcdinu; tabnes, 
the fculptured walls of wh.icli rcco.ded hi3 
triumphs, while it', colllv decorations announ- 
ced to polterity his riche, and ma-nd.cencc. 
The hiero-lvphic lculi)tures on the ieoulchral 
temple of Sefolb is are direet pi o.>f. ot tins at- 
fertiun. Some of the lineft edmees of Ka ha 
were raifed after tl;e demolition ot the Is-yp- 
tian temples by Cambyfes. Alexander, on 
his return from Periia. leemed to have aimed 
at acquiring tmmoitahty by h.s Ifupcndous 
efforts in architecture j and the barDunan fi- 
mur, in later periods, enricned tne imperial 
city of Samarcand not lefs by the labour of 
Indian architeC'ts than the glittering fpoils of 
the Indian metropolis. A retrofpeclive h.fto- 
ryofaichiteauiewillalfo be uleful to mark 

the progrefs of fuperftuion. fince the carlieft 
cr Jed edmees bore impreffed the marks of 

,h»«gnlnsacvo.io.Jhcfub,ca.8e-^^ 
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confidered, opens a wide field for inveftiga- 
lion, and I ftiall eafily obtain the pardon of my 
readers for taking rather an extended review 
of it, for it is curious and interefting, per- 
haps, beyond moft others in the whole range 
of antiquities. Let us, according to our ufual 
method, commence our refearches at the foun- 
tain- head of information; let- us revert to 
periods, when as yet the cedar and the palm 
fecurely' reared their lofty heads on the moun- 
tain, and the rude granite repofed undifturbed 
in the dark bofom of its native quarry. 

Born in the deep fitadcs of the foreft, or 
nurfed in the dreary folitude of caverns, 
which formed the firft human habitations, 
mankind originally borrowed from them the 
toiode of conftrufting houfes for themfelvcs, 
and erefling temples to the deity. When 
; chance, or ncceflity, led them from thofe 
lonely retreats into the open plains, they 
contrived huts, rudely formed of the branches 
of trees, of which the larger ends, fet in a 
circular manner into the ground, and the 
fuperior extremities terminating at the top 
in the manner of a cone, or fugar-loaf, gave 
the firft. idea of that pyramidal form of 
hqi{|ii^, wliich, in regard to temples, the 
fuperftition afterwards confecrated and 
" - rendered 
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rendered permanent and univerfal during 
many ages of barbarity and ignorance. Till 
then the human race, however exalted by 
the diftinguilhing and godlike attribute of 
rcafon, had not dildained to ailociate with 
the hearts of the defert ; nor did they now 
refufe, in the infancy of fcience, to receive 
inrtruaion from the provident martin, the 
fwallow, and other feathered tenants of the 
woods, from which they iffued, filling up the 
interftices of their brittle habitations with 
leaves and clay mingled together. Plmy. in- 
deed, exprertly affirms this of them; ® 

fumto ab hirundinum nidis ;• they copied the 
example of the Iwallows in building their 

""when mankind increafed in numbers and 
affociated in larger bodies ; when they foun 
their flender clay-fenced tenements totally 
unable to rcfift the violence of the contending 
elements, beaten to pieces ® 

ftorm, or deluged by torrents of 
rain; they formed the plan of ercaing more 
fobftantial fabrics, and the foUd trunk, rf 
of uce. were, by dieir increafing 
in mechanic, torn with violence from tte 


• pfftii, Nat. HUk. lifcv «*P* $•• 
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themfclvcs, a more fecure and ample abode, af 
well as, for the deity, a temple fuitable to the 
grandeur of their conceptions concerning his 
nature and attributes. Thcfe unhewn blocks, 
arranged in long and regular rows, fuftained 
an elevated roof compofed of fimilar blocks, 
placed flat upon them, and longitudinally 
traverfing each other. They contrived, how- 
ever, in obedience to the reigning fuperftition, 
gradually to contrafl the afeending pile, and 
gave the fummit a pyramidal foi m. I am 
afraid that even at this day, after fo many ages 
have elapfed, the veftige of the firft grand, 
fuperflition, fo general in the ancient aeras 
of the world, is too apparent in the lofty, 
fpires and pinnacles with which the facred 
fdiflees of Europe are decorated. 

; The genial warmth and nutrition beftowed 
by the beam of the Sun led mankind firft to 
adore himi not merely, I firmly believe, as 
the brightefl of the orbs, but as the nobleft 
fymbol in the univerfe of that iyvuvTog 
ihat unknown God, to whom the Athenian^ 
erected an altar, and of whom all memory 
an^ traditio^ was never wholly eflaced froni[ 
the humari. mind. The lotty obelifk and 
fpiral of that beam, lliot 

in it^idh where mankind increafed, and 
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the temples of Mexico, as may be feen in the 
annexed engraving, not lefs than the fanes o^ 
Egypt, afliimed the form of his all-vivifying , 
ray. In fucceeding ages, fibf, and the other 
elements, of w'hich' their rapid advance in 
i phyfical knowledge led them to explore tho 
I latent and wonderful pro|)crties, upon (imilac, 
principles, received a kindred homage. Tho 
form of the facred edifice varied with their, 
varying theology, and temples were now 
eretled of a quadrangular fafliion, as well from 
their veneration of the four elements, whichj 
began fo univerfally to receive the homage of, 
i fuperftition, as in allufion to the four cardinaL 
points of that univerfe, the fyftcm of which, 
they began more accurately to comprehend. 
The pyramids of Egypt, built with fuch af-, 
tronomical precilion as to front the four quar"’^ 
ters of the world, and the quadrangular pa-, 
goda, with its lofty pyramidal gateways, exhin 
bited in the former portion of this work, are. 
remarkable inftances of the union of thefe two 
predominant notions in the ancient fyftcms of 
theology } and the period in which the* for-y 
mcr were erefted, could it be afcertained* 
might poffibly point out the precUc 
in which they werefirflk blended together 
il^tlyllem. 

• In 
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In thefe public erections for the perform* 
ance of the national worfliip, the piety of the 
old Egyptians Angularly manifeftcd itfelfj for, 
it is very remarkable that nearly all the anci- 
ent accounts of the aftonilhing fplendour and 
magnificence difplayed in their buildings 
arc wholly to be confidcrcd as referring to 
the temples of the gods, and to fepulchral 
edifices. The former, their fublimc notions 
concerning the Deity and his attributes, taught 
them it was impolfible to ereft in a ftyle too 
coftly } and, with refpeft to the latter, Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us they paid little at- 
tention to the building and decoration of their 
domeftic habitations, for they efteemed them 
only as inns in which their rcfidence was 
franfitoryi but the fepuiebres of the. dead they 
Confidered as everlafiing habitations, and 
‘ therefore beftowed upon them all the decora- 
tions of art and an unbounded profufion of 
expentt.* 

It was impoflible for aftronomy not to have 
had great infiuence with the ancients in forming 
Ibis plans of their buildings, but efpecially their 
ieitiples, bdtaufe, upon that aftronomy was prin* 
dj^iy fdonded tfaebafis of the popularfuperfti- 

thi coiufb of ettenfive aftronomkal 

difquifiisoi% 

• DWi tte. ^ 1. 
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difquifitions, into which it will be abfolutely 
ncceffary for me to enter hereafter, in order to 
render the ancient Sanfcrect hiftory of Hin* 
doftan intelligible, I (hall have various oppor- 
tunities of evincing how deeply their phyfical, 
and efpecially their fidereal, (peculations regu- 
lated their proceedings in this point. Two or 
three inftances of this kind only (hall be here 
particularized from the two moft ancient and 
authentic hiftorians, Herodotus and piodorua 

Siculus. ^ 

In the extenfive and beautiful plains of 
Chaldjba, I have before obferved, aftrono- 
my probably had its birth, and on thofe 
plains were certainly made the firft accurate 
ccleftial obfervations. According to Pliny* 
Bclus inventor fuit fidcralis feientia:* that 
is, Bclus firft collefted together and reduetd 
into a fyftcm the Icattercd obfervations of the 
aftronomers of his time, and thofe handal 
down by tradition from the preceding race, 
and his ante-diluvian anceftors j for, there 
can be little doubt but that mankind, ftruck 
with the beauty and fplcndor of the hearen^ 
bodies, foon after the creation begin to count 

t^r numbw and <ft)lcrvc th^.’ motions* 
teinjefftu^e it no iheinf hnpinbahite* Jitid 
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4 ne intention of erefling that immenfe PYi 
RAMiD, the tower of Babel, was with a view 
to render it, what the pyram d-* of Egypt in 
fucceeding' ages were doubtlefs in part intend- 
ed to be, ftupendous theatres for fuch aftro- 
nomical obfervations, as their limited ac- 
quaintance with the principles of that fci- 
ence enabled them to make. The walls of 
the great Babylon itlelf are faid by Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Semiramis of 
the extent of 360 furlongs, to mark the num- 
ber of the days of the ancient year * If that 
hiftoi ian may be credited, the future invader 
of India employed in that vaft undertaking no 
Icfs than two millions of men, and one ftadi- 
um was erected every day till the whole was 
completed within the period of that year, the 
length of which the meafure of -their circum- 
ference was intended to reprefent. In juftice 
to Diodorus, it Ihould be added, that he pro- 
felles to take this -account from Ctefias; for, 
he fubjoins, that, in Alexander’s time, thofe 
walls were in circuit 365 furlongs; a circum-» 
0ance, however, which by no means deftroys 
the credit of the firft account. It rather 
ftrves an additional teftimony of the great 
attention of the ancients to aftronomio 4 

inquirie8j( 

• Diod. Sic. vol.i. isu JSdit. 
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inquiries, fincc it is moft probable, that;; 
when they had more accurately fixed the de- 
ration of the folar year, the circuit of the city 
walls was, by fome fucceedin^ fovereign, en- 
larged, that the number of furlongs might 
exacUy correfpoiid with the aggregate amount 
of the days added to the ancient year. 

There is another very extraordinary in- 
ftance, recorded by Herodotus, of the Ipecu- 
lations of aftronomy influencing the archi- 
teaural defigns of the fovereigns of the an- 
cient world, which is exceedingly to my pre- 
fent purpole, but withal is fo ftrongly tinc- 
tured with the marvellous, that I Icarcc y 
dare to infeit it. I cannot however avoid 
laying it before the reader, who will cr^ 
dit the whole relation as a fac^, or rejett 
it as a fable, in proportion as he may en- 
tertain a high or inferior degree of 
for that hiltorian. The palace, ereftc y 
Deioces, according to this writer, the hr« 
king of the Medcs, in the great city of Ec- 
batana, was fituated ujion an eminence, tlw 
floping declivities of which were furrounded 
by feven circular walls, one beyond the others 
and the outermoft of fuch prodigious extent ^ 
to be fixty ftadia in circumference. 

is deferving of notice, waa a-»^ 

motti 


mous iftionomical period in all fyftems of 
Adatic aftronomy. Hence it was, that it be- 
came afterwards fo importaht in all their chro- 
nological calculations : it particularly at- 
trafts our notice in the great fexagenary cycle 
of China, and is. Sir William Jones informs 
ns, the ufual divifor of time among the In- 
dians. Thefe feven walls, doubtlefs intended 
by their number and their decorations to de- 
lignate the feven pla.iets, rofe gradually one 
above the other on the afeent of the hill, fo 
^hat the battlements of each appeared dif- 
tindlly over thofe of the next in order j thofe 
battlements were entirely painted over with 
various colours : the firll was white from the 
bafis of the battletnent, the fecond was 
black, the third was flained of a purple* co- 
lour, the fourth was of Iky- blue, and the 
fifth of a deep orange ; but the two inner- 
moft walls were moft glorioufly decorated, 
for the battlements of that neareft the pa- 
lace were covered with burnilhed gold, and 
the next to it with plates of filver. That 
tiie fun was fymbolized by the circular wall 
Qf gdd, and the moon by that adorned with 
filver, cannot poffibly be doubted, when we * 
tenfider,. that in the cave of Mithra, firll in- 
fiitttted in the Median mountains, the ‘ orbe 

of 
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of the fun and moon were formed of thcfe 
metals, and that the chemift at this day d^ 
fignates thefe planets by the fame colo&rs; 
nor can we hefitate to pronounce that the 
planets. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, were in like manner intended to 
be typified by the remaining walls, rcfpec- 
tively adorned with white, black, purple, 

I blue, and orange, although the reafon of their 
ufing thofe particular tints may not be fo im- 
mediately apparent.* But if this account 
of Herodotus be true, it feems to evince, 
that the ancients had the knowledge of the 
true or Pythagorean fyftem of the univerfe, 
which places the fun in the centre, 700 
years before the birth of Chrift, the period 
when Dejoces flouriflied, and dctnonjlftttt 
.in what region, viz. the higher Afia and of 
what venerable race of fages, I mean the 
philofophers of the old Chaldacan, Perfian, 
and Brahmanian, fchools, Pythagoras obtain- 
ed thofe profound ftores of knowledge which 
rendered him fo illuftrious in Greece, and 
have crowned his name with fuch delervcd 
immortality. Although the colours, above^ 
enumerated, are not exactly the colours ot. 
diflferent planets, as marked down by mo- 

deitt' 

* • HerodoU, lib.L p.47. Stephtu. 
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dern aftronomers, yet the circumftance of 
their being thus denoted, proves that they 
hadVo nicely obferved their afpeds as to have 
diftinguiflied a variety in the colour of the 
light of all of them-, a variety fcarcely dif- 
cernable, but by the nicelt inTpeclion, except 
iii the inftance of the ruddy Mars. The real 
colours of the remaining planets arc ftated by 
Huygens, and other aftronomers, to be as fol- 
lows : the orb of Saturn has a deep bluilh call, 
and it is remarkable that Sani is thus depid- 
cd by the Indians; Jupiter appears of pure 
white; Venus, however brilliant, is not with- 
out a tinge of yellow; and Mercury is mark- 
ed by dazzling radiance tinged with light 
blue. 

We come now to confidcr the ftylc of the 
columns of the ancient temples. 

Trunks of trees, I have obferved, rudely. If at 
all, Iculpturcd, placed perpendicularly, and 
ranged in regular rows to imitate groves, with 
other trunks of trees placed upon them tranf- 
vcrfely, formed the firft temples. Such were the 
oarlieft columns architefture could boaft; fuch 
was the mod ancient unadorned roof. By 
degree^, that roof received the impreffion of* 
the graver’s inftrument, was adorned with 
ftars and other fculptures, fymbolical of the 

hoi^ 
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hoft of heaven ; and was painted of a fapphire 
blue, to imitate the colour of the clouiUefs 
(ky. The pondt-ious nus-flvipen colur.H'}, 
alfo, which fupported tliat roof, be ;a i 
ally to receive the pohlli which ait be: to -vs, 
and the beauty which juft proportion imparts. 
The wonderful fabric of man himfclf, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius,* imprclfcd upon the 
firft Greek architects the charms of that pro- 
portion, and the feveral orders originated in 
the contemplation and imitat.on of t!ic mode 
adopted by the almighty Architeft himfelf. 
Taking the meallire of the human foot, and 
finding it to be in length tlic fixth part of the 
height of the whole body of man, they fixed 
on that proportion for their columns, and 
made thofc of the Doric order, the firft in- 
vented, fix times as high as the diameter, in- 
cluding the capital. The conception was in 
every refpe<5t accurately juft ; for , indeed, man 
may tit truly denominateil a noble column, 
of which the fquare bale cd his feet forms the 
pedcftal } his body the ihaft ; his head the ca- 
pital} and .thence it arofe that an older, ha-- 
ving the proportion, jlrength, and beauty, of the 
human body, was univcnally iniiodutcd into 
the more fubftantial edit ccs of the ancients. 
Vot, 1. H h* Suck 

• S«« Viuavios dt Archiicftura, lib. iv. cap. I. 
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Such is the account which Vitruvius gives u» 
of the origih of the firft of the Grecian ordert* 
denominated Doric, from Dorus, the fon of 
Hcllen, who ereacd at Argos a temple to 
Juno, having columns regulated by this hue 
of proportion. The genius of Greece was . 
diftinguilhed by elegance ; that of Egypt by 
magnificence. Different, however, as was 
the ttyle of their architeftore, there are evident 
outlines of all the Grecian orders in the dif- 
ferent temples of Egypt, whither the Greeks 
are known fucceflively to have travelled to 
improve themfelves in every branch of thoft 
fciences for which the .Egyptians were fo re- 
nowned. What they faw they accurately co- 
pied, they highly improved, and their writers 
have too fuccefsfully laboured to make their 
borrowed excellencies pafs upon poftcrity for 
genuine inventions of their own^ Doiw 
flourilhed about the year, before Ghrift, 
looo} but there is fcarcely a temple in 
Upper E^pt fabricated in fo late a p«rW. 
l^hebes and her hundred portals, the vafbla- 
Byrinth with its twelve palaces and if^l^ 
dionfiMid chamfiers, incrufted with feu^gw 
tntoe» the grwt ftatue of Mem^;, 
v^ith innuinerable pyramid and ob^J^ 
cxqulfite beauty fcattcrcd over the me Of • 

wdntry. 
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country, for its prodigies of every kind tlw 
envy and wonder of the worldi were at that 
moment ftanding, proud teftimonics of the 
architectural (kill of the old Egyptians. There 
is every reafon, therefore, to think that the hy- 
pothefis, upon which the Grecian architecture 
was formed, was already known in Egypt, and 
that they were fully acHuainted with, though 
they couW not always adopt, the moft e^ 
rules of elegant proportion. But farther, 
when, oninfpeaing the fuperb ruins of the 
temples of Eflhay and Komombu, (eii^aved 
in this volume.) we hnd them adorned with 
columns and capitals very nearly 
thofeof their moft beautiful order j tad 
daily when we are convinced, as we 
frorahiftory, that the Egyptians could^^ 
have borrowed the model of th«m 
Greece^ while, on the contrary, the 
wete deeply indebted to the Egypt**” 
moft important points of their 
phaofophy : the moft dired 
W arife that the Egyptians were tho Ot^na^ 
hnd the Greeks the ^ 

f •Hotr'of that tw 
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proportion which diftinguifties th<J lefs. npifi. 
jcftic but more elegant Grecian temples. The 
vail columns, necelTary to fopport fuch im> 
menfe edifices, awed the mind by their gran* 
deur and elevation, but are not without their 
peculiar and charadterifiic graces, as may 
be feen in the various and correft fpecimens 
exhibited in the fixty^fixth and fixty-feventh 
j)lates of Pococke’s Egypt. Undoubtedly 
4cbe great difference between the Indian and 
.Egyptian architecture and that of the Greeks 
is to be accounted for in the prior antiquity 
of the former nations, whofe anceflors carried 
away with them, from the ftupendous excava- 
.tiohs on the heights of Caucafus and tlie 
mountains of the Thebais, their formejr 
.refidience,. architectural notions of the .moft 
awful and magnificent kind, impreffed upon 
tWr minds by the conftant contemplation df 
nature in her moft gloomy and majeftic.foriq. 
JLet the reader turn to Abul Fazil’s account 
in the Ayeen Akbery, of the natural cavern^ 
.in . the mountains that feparate PeiTta fre^ 
Jindia let. hint read the extracts inferfed ip 
a^ rfoimer. page* from Pococke and Nord$i^ 
xelatiye tq thofe of the Thebais j 
diphug said Brucej on the .Ethiopian , ro^* 
temples i and be will jipt ^ 

lime 
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liine efforts in architcAure of ’thofe who 
held what the foverci|n architcft had accora4 
plifhed in this way, among thofe ftccp and rug-, 
gcd rcobflcs} theimmenfc hollows fcoopedby 
her hand out of the eternal rocks, and probably 
ufed as the firft temples j the vaft arches by 
which mountains of granite were united } 
and the cololTal columns that fupportecl thofe 
arches, whofe broad bafe feemed to be fixed', 
as it were, in the centre of .the earth. The 
Greeks, in the Lefler Afia, accuftomed to no 
fuch awful objefls in nature, aimed to chami 
the beholder by the beauty and elegance of 
their buildings rather than to aftoitifh by the 
grandeur of defign and by ftupendous cle» 
vatiOQ. The lefs daring genius of that na- 
tion, as Well in their domcftic. as facred edi- 
fices, led them to imitate nature in her hum-r 
bier rather than her magnificent walk j tfj 
copy the; exquifite workmanfhip of her plafUq 
hand in the arbour of twining jelfamine, au4 
the of fragrant myrtle, rather tl^ 

thd lofty grove of the afpiring cedar and widcy 
ly-branching fir. It ni,uft ftil^ h<?wever, bp 
qwiitd Greejes, jn tbeif •eehitedui^ 

foffljftiigeijrofe -to the. tp*®; 
notKiig in ail Egypt, or, in^, .in-aU 
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fie^nci^ tvihcid tn Ac or the eY<|t^t4 

beauty in the execution* of thofe three grfand 
temples, deferibed fo minutely byPaufentM i 
tile temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens; 

- that of the great Diana, at Ephefus ; and 
thkt of Apollo, at Delphi. 

' It is this maffy folidity, in the ftyle of their 
buildings, that forms the principal feature of 
llihilitude between the Indian and Egyptian 
irchitefture. The columns in the caverns of 
Efcphanta are probably the oldeft and moi^ 
inalTy in the world. They are-en^'skl^i^ 
Wty,, becaufc the immenfe incumbeiii ?« 

tain above forbade it. This vaft' 
froto the living rock it fectns to have j 

’ m^rAibh of the fabricators to form fUpendt^; J 
id length and breadth rather than height j «ndj ' 
attomlhW indeed muft every beholder be to find 
lihy twherc fuch an excavation, and fofupcirWjr 
fertted, nearly lao feet fquarcl 
hf the i)iWar8 was diaated by the 
tfoff of' the TOtmcnfe rock they fuftam;^ 
|^ye :‘bdt their proportions arc well pTi^ 
‘ihd^bcith tlte edfomns and the capital 
^ 'ifc»cil^d‘fhofe of Thebes and ?e^epeflia. 
^Th^Xi^biS't^itals, wc ^ Oblefy^; 

** have; thc‘appearahcd^^^^ 
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incumbent mountain }” and it is remarkable, 
,tUat fomc of the moft ancient Egyptian 
lumns, engraved in Pococke’s 66th plat^ 
have this fweUing towards the fummit : he 
himfetf obfcrves, «‘-that it is poffiblc this loft 
of fweUing. inverted, might give rife to the 
firft capitals made in the ftiape of a bell. 
Again, Mr. Hunter obfcrves. tliat over the 
tops of thefe columns, there runs a ridge, cut 
out of the rock, refcmbling a beamj and 
Pocockc informs us, that, over the capitals 
of the pillars, the Egyptians laid fquare 
4|Q8Pl^?^f9rming an archUrave, which traver- 
nil ^ vvhole breadth of the building, to 
Wo it a lighter air j and often upon them, a 

tier of fquere «.« ptac«i. 
taiyerfed the roo™ longitaduwlly, and made, 
it app^r ftili higher-t He refm us, for a 
fpecimen of ihis mode of 
tohis print of Itomombu, of which, as it » 

eograaed in thU volume, the «*<>" “V 

judgement, anjl tompare w^ ^ 

ftonet that longitu^y 
^ of tht Elephanta «>gtn»« l». 
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, pilflarr of Egypt are fliited rod cluffef^like^e 
Indian columns. They arc 
not 'ungracrful, in their form ; they ha% a 
uj^ifiir fw ell towards theTummit, and th^ ait 
i^udlly decorated with the facrcd lotos. 

.^'in returning from caverns to the confide* 
Wticm of grove-temples, and of the columns 
xnbre immediately imitative of the trees that 
Ibrmed thofe groves, it is proper to rcmarlt, 
^t^at fomc particular trees, for jeafons prin- 
mpally to be found in phyfical rerearches', 
vvere conlidcrcd by the ancients in a ‘light ptr- 
cUliarly facred. Among thefe, in -Egypt^ the 
palm-tree ranked higheft} and, for this reSi' 
Tori', that fpecies of tree was^noft frequeiitty 
'nfed iri the facred buildings of thait country, 
‘hsTrideed they afterwards were in thofe of the 
llt^rcwi : I do not fey for the fame caufe 
1^, 'fhat tvas connedied with the Sabiari ido^ 


!^^nn|‘ rirhicb the latter were taught tn deh^. 

founce of ^he veneration ^of the . 


ior'pBnx^treesT^ end of the general 

"ed utitb noble grolreS'trf'* them, is all^edrH 

they thoujli the 

ha the year, a os 

. t •V'-, 
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ttttbleitt of*the MOON.^from wtibfe'twffvrw^ 

noal -fc^rolutioni thofe months are f6nne(|. ’ 
-'V^hetbef oir not there be any truth in thU 
lirmatlon, J am not naturalift enough to 
know ; but it has been remarked, by Pococke, 
that many of the moft ancient pillaia in ^ 
Egyptian temples “ bear great refemblance 
to palm>frees, and that their capitals are made 
in imitation of the top of that tree, when at! 
the lower boughs are cut Off :• and poflibly,** 
he adds, “ the palm-trees, faid to ^ cut m 
Solomon’s temple, might be only .pillars, or at 
leal^ pilafters, of this kind.” In his plate of 
Egyptian pillars may be feen various ov 
lumns of this defcriptlpn, and a very remarks 
able (me belonging to the temple of Carnack^ 
Several.of the capitals alfo in the following * 
{date bear an evident iimilitude to the expandr 
ed. top of trees with their branching foliage 
ct^t off iir compreflcd. » r; 

Since I have mentioned the Done oid^i ii 


originating in the proportion of a man’s Iter 
(^,r.the curioiity of the r^KlePt ijot Verfed in 
thia fcieDce, may perhaps be gratified by bp- 
irig^iidioriDed, from, the fiwie author* tbatllte 
, oii^l^ which v^rite^Qireeka ga ^ ; ^^^ ae»;ifr 
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4 sniplAtion of the delicacy and beautiful pro- 
.portions of the female form ; for, of this or- 
der, it is the eftabliflicd maxim, that the dia- 
meter be exactly one eighth part of the height 
of the whole column. Our author adds, that 
4^6 bafc of this column was made in the 
fnanner of a coiled rope, to imitate, in fome 
tneafure, the ornamental drefs of the feet in 
thofe days j that the volutes on the capitals 
■yverc intended to leprefent the head-attire and 
^accful ringlets of curled hair hanging on 
each fide of the face j and that the fhafts 
' were fluted to imitate the plaits of their flow- 
ing robes. Here, it is to be feared, the Gre- 
cian artift again indulged too much the vani- 
-ty of a nation, whofe ambition it was to be 
.thought the foie inventors of all arts and 
Sciences } for, long before the Pelalgic colo- 
nies had emerged from barbarifm, the beauti- 
ful columns in the temple of ifis, at Philac, 

, were adpmed with the head and plaited hair 
■of that goddefs, as may be feen in Pocockc. 
-The a part of architefture mqrc ge- 

nerally fiippofed to be thus formed in imita- 
tion of the twitted bark of trees, are to be 
•icen on moft of the capitals of Egyptian 
columns j and the jfillars of Ejephant^ 
and Perfepolis were futed, yyhen as yet 

probab^ 
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probably tw plaited robes were made to dec<»4^ 
rate the elegant form of the Grecian matron. 

But let us confider the laftof the three cc* ^ 
lebrated orders of Greece, (for, with the lit* 
lie orders, called the Tufean and Compofite, 
we have no concern,) an order which, doubt- 
lefs, in airy elegance exceeds them all, an4 
favours more than any of the others of the 
refined tafte and purity of Grecian archiieo 
ture. The account which Vitruvius gives of 
the origin of this order and its capUa l is botH 
curious and interefting. Theifloif column, 
we have obferved, was fabricated after the 
model of ftrength and fymmetry cxlubitcd m 
the human frame in gencraU the Ionic, to 
reprefent the graceful proportions and delicacy 
of the female form j but, in the elegant Co- 
rinthian, that harmony and that delicacy were 
carried to the utmoft limit of human (kill to 

imitate, in copying the ftill 
graces and exquifite fymmetry difplaycd in the 
female form, at that age when every chann un- 
folds itfelf, and beapty beams forth in its tuu 
perfeftion. The diftinguifliing feature of this 
order, in which the diameter is one ientb part of 
the height of the whole column, is its noWer 

ekvauoni and its pofleffing greater cle^nce 

yviA undiminiflied ftrength. The mven^ft 
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of its, rich and ornamented cai)ltal is attri. 
bated, ' by Vitruvius, to the following acci- 
dent. A young Corinthian female, who was 
on the' point of marriage, fell fick and died. 
Full jof afFefrion and compalTion, the nurfe, 
under whofe tender care fhe had been brought 
Upi hurried to the tomb of departed beauty, 
and placed upon it a balkct, containing fome 
Vales filled with the flowers of Acanthus, 
which the dear deceafed had valued during 
her' life, and which had been cherilhed by 
her foflering hand. To prel’erve from the in- 
jury of the weather thole tender plants, 
which adorned the untimely grave of the 
young bride, flie covered the balket with a 
tile, through the extremities of which in the 
onfuing fpring, when vegetation was renewed, 
the llalks and leaves of the growing plants 
forced themfelves but, being kept down by 
the weight of the tile, aflumed a form fimilar 
to the fweeps of the volutes in architeiSure. 
Callimachus, a famous fculptor of that age, 
whom, for the delicacy with which he 
wrought in marble, the Athenians calleii Ca-r 
tatechnos, palTjng by the tomb, admired the 
manner in which the flower encompafled the 
balket, and immediately formed, after that 
model, the capital of the Corinthian column. 

the 
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The ftory is very elegant, and not improba- 
ble ; but it fliould not be forgotten, that the 
columns of Elfnay and Komombu, engraved 
in this volume, in their elevation and form, 
bear a great rcfemblance to tliofe of the Co- 
rinthian order ; and that the cup, or vafe, of 
the majeftic lotos had long before formed the 
capital of Egyptian columns, as may be 
I'cen on the large plate of Egyptian capitals, 
engraved in Norden.* Dr. Pocockc inclines 
to adopt the opinion above-hazarded in re- 
gard to the Egyptians giving the Greeks the 
hrd outlines of the Corinthian order; and 
Mr. Knight, who favv very deeply into the 
phyfics, both of the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
and traced their mythology in their Itrudurcs, 
fpeaks to the fame purpofe in the following 
decided manner : “ by comparing the co- 
lumns, which the Egyptians formed in imita- 
tion of the Nelumbo plant with each other, 
and obferving their different modes of decora- 
ting them, we may difeover the origin of 
that order of architedurc, which the Greeks 
called Corinthian, from the place of its fuppo- 
fed invention. We firft find the plain bcil, 
or feed-veflel, uftd as a capital, without any 
farther alteration than being expanded at bot- 
tom,' 

• See hij Travel,, vol. i. p. afs. 
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tom, to give it ftability. In the next inftance, 
the fame fccd-veflel is furrounded by the 
leaves of feme other plant, which is carved 
in different capitals, according to the different 
meanings intended to be exprefled by thefe 
additional fymbols. The Greeks decorated it 
in the fame manner with the leaves of the 
acanthus and other forts of foliage; while 
various other fymbols of their religion were 
introduced as ornaments on the entablature, 
inftead of being carved upon the walls of the 
cell or lhafts of the columns.” The intelli- 
gence conveyed in the following fentence is 
extremely curious, and well deferving the at- 
tention of the artift : “ One of thefe orna- 
ments, which occurs moft frequently, is that 
which the architeas call the honey-sucjcle, 
but which, as Sir Jofeph Banks clearly Ihew- 
•ed me, muft be meant for the young (hoots 
of this plant, viewed horizontally, juft when 
they have burft the feed-veflcl, and are upon 
the point of fallying out of it.”* 

' Lucus, the Roman appellation for a grove, 
is, by Servius, thought to be derived « lucenda^ 
• from 

• See Mr. carioat medited book on the Phalke 

Worlhip of the Ancients, p. 91. The reader wUl find, in • 
foiure page of thi* volume, ■ foil acconnt of the low* u4 »» 
wonderful propdrUct^ 
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from the€res that were kept perpetually bunu* 
ing in the central receffes of the facred grove. 
The fun was never permitted to (hinc on the 
confecrateS fires : they were therefore cherifh- 
ed in the deepeft and inmoft fhadcs of thofe 
fylvan retreats ; fliades fb thick and clofely 
interwoven, as to be impenetrable to his 
beams. Thus, in the facred edifices, fabrica- 
ted in fucceeding ages to refemble thofe groves, 
that part, which might more properly and 
emphatically be called the temple, that moft 
holy place of worfliip, into which the priefts, 
bearing the propitiatory oblations and recapi- 
tulating the wilhes of the fuppliant populace 
without, alone had permiflion to enter, waa 
the Interior adytum, or fanaum fanaorum, 
where the Deity in perfon was fuppofed to re- 
fidc, and where the facred fire, his pureft fym- 
bol, was eternally cherifhed. .This ad3ftoui 
too was either in the centre or in the inmoft 
rtcefs} and the other parts of the building, 
the lofty porticoes, the furrounding aiks, and 
the majeftic ediumns, were only fpkndid a<U 

jimas to incretfe the pomp of public d«K 

tion, and infpirc the mind with religious awe 
and holy horror. To dcinonftrate thie in se— 
gard to templet, forma t© itftmble gnoye^ 
(for thofe formed more immediately in imita^ 

tioa 
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tion of the ancient cavern-temples, ijjiedicated 
to the Mithraic fuperftition, and fymboli- 
cal of the world fabricated by Mithra, will 
engage our confiideration afterwards,) it will 
be neceflary to attend to the general form, 
arrangement, and decorations, of the former 
clafs. To inveftigate more fully this curious 
fubjeft, we muft, for a Ihort period, relin- 
quilh the regions of the Higher Alia and E- 
gypt for a more wefterly clime, and confult 
the beautiful productions of the Greek and 
Roman dallies. 

Vitruvius deferibes the ancients as not lefs 
attentive to the fituation, than to the elegant 
conftrudion, of their temples. In choofing- 
that fituation, the quality and attributes of 
the Deity were always fcrupuloufly regarded. 
Thus, to the fupreme gods, JUpiter, Juno, 
h^inerva, and tutelar deities of cities, temples 
w'ere ereiled on lofty eminences, command-; 
ing an ample profped of thofe cities. To 
Mercury, the god of traffic, temples were* 
built in the fpacious forum, and near the cm-: 
pomtm .of commerce. Apollo, the god of ’ 
poetry, and Bacchus, the feftive god, ha4 
their templea near the theatre, that alternately; 
re(buiided with mirth and fong. The robult. 
Hercules, .immortal by the labours he cndu*| 

red. 
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red, had his temple near the circus, wheee 
the public games were celebrated j or the am- 
phitheatre, where the athletic cxercifcs were 
taught, and gladiators combated. The tem- 
ple of Venus was placed without the walls 
of the city, left by her libidinous rites the 
morals of youth might be corrupted, and the 
chafte matron feduced. Thofc of Mars and 
Vulcan were alfo placed without the walls,; 
that of the former god to prevent every occa- 
fion of civil diflcnfion, that of the latter tp 
guard againft the danger of the fires that per- 
petually blazed on his numerous altars. £- 
ven in the article of the order of architedure 
that diftinguifhed tlie columns of thofe tena^ 
pies, the fame ctrcumftance was itttendod to ; 
for inftance, the. ftrong Doric order was alloN 
ted to ^e temples of deities, renowned foe 
valour and delighting in war; as Mars, Mw « 
nerva, and .Hercules. To deities, whole at- 

tributes were delicacy, beauty, and tendemeTp,, 
as Venus, £lpra, the Mufes, and the Graces,, 
theyraihgned the elegant Corinthian order | 
whiif Bacchus, and othec; 

deitte9«.;dU^guii|^,;neithei; by peculiar 
teiity ithey confhi>rat^^^.t^ 

qidf;^ .iy.h4eh if 

betw(^t^rtyF9 Albers. . 

Voui li* this. 
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-this, t6 the form of their temples thus ereft- 
td, they paid no lefs attention than to the or- 
der and fituation of them. For reafons before 
adduced, fome were pyramidal, fome quadran- 
gular, and fome oval and circular. Of this 
latter kind were all thofe dedicated to the fun, 
moon, and planets, whole orbs continually 
revolve in vaft circles. To Vefta, allb, whe- 
ther confidered as the element of earth or fire, 
they built circular temples ; and to Jupiter, 
when confidered as the perfonified aether, they 
raifed temples exaflly after the manner of the 
Indian pagoda, engraved in the former vo- 
lume, uncovered in the centre, and furruuild- 
. ed with porticoes. That fpecies of Hindoo 
temple, it is natural from analogy to fuppofe, 
was originally erefted in honour of Eendka, 
the Hindoo Jupiter and Divclpiter, or gbd of 
the firmament. 

We come now to confider, in a gon^‘ 
manner, the arrangement and decorations of 
the ancient temples, externally and intcrhally» 
1 fay in a general manner, bccaufe, as T am 

lidt vtrifing a regular hiftory of mrdiite^^. 

is no occafion in this pUce to etitcr 
ali tbe tnmathe of technical deferiptibfl; ^ 
rfbft Celebrated temples of the andoit wW 
• vtcie of Ac ftylcthc anCieiiti ealfcd 
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UBS, from circum, and a winfi 

for, this fpecies of temples had wings on all 
the four fides, compofed of a fcrics of infult* 
ted columns, extending quite round the exter- 
nal part of the ediHce. Of the pcripterct 
there were two kinds, the Mpteres, which had 
double wings, or ranges of columns ; and the 
ffeudo-dipteres, from which the internal range 
of columns was taken away, and which kind 
of temple Vitruvius honours with a very high 
encomium, as the invention of H^rmogenes, 
who, by this means, enlarged the portico, 
and gave it both airincls and elegance. A- 
mong the great variety of diftinftions in 
ancient architefturc, I (hall only mention two 
other kinds of facred fabric, as being more im- 
mediately connefted with the fubje^ of orien- 
tal hiftory, that which they denominated Mo- 
nopteric, and that called Hypathrom. 
The Monoptere was a circular edifice without 
walls, having a dome fupported by columns, 
and was, doubtlefs, the invention of Zoroaf* 
ter, or fomc ancient zealous firc-wor(hippcx 
ofPerfia, to preferve the confeemted flaitoes 
that glowed on their altars from being extiiif- 
guifticd by the violence of rain and tempefts. 
^he Hypaethron, a word formed of 
ind «i«P«. tU mr, was, on the contrary^ • 
. ' I , circtilar 
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itirtular edifice, or portico, fupported by two 
of columns, one raifed above the other, 
. ahd without any dome. On the front of the 
temple was ufually placed a colofial ft&tue of 
the deity to whom it was dedicated j and the 
•gate, in general, though not univerfally, was 
placed at the Weft end, that the afpeil of the 
worftiipper, on his entrance, might immedi- 
ately be dire^ed towards the Eaft quarter, 

, where the ftatues of the deity were plac^, 
and whence, as from the region of the rifing 
fun, the propitious god might feem to look 
down with fmiles upon the proftrate adorer. 

; The facred edifices of antiquity had in 
common three grand divifions, the part 
called the anti-temple, the Naof, or temple 
itfelf, which was the fame as the nave of 
.modern churches j and the adytum, or; pc- 
netrale, into which, as before obferved, all 
ingifefs was forbidden to the prophane vul- 
gar, The columns withia the temples werp 
arranged to correfpond as much as poflible in 
manner and number with thofe without. 
.T|ie moft celebrated temple at Rome, that 
. Jupiter Capitolinus, formed in the dipteric 
f^ion, will ferve as an exemplar to direft 
to grjatify our inquiries, it is very 
^avlUble that this grand edi^e wns de^^catdi 


« 
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to the three deities, Jupiter, Juno, apd Mi-J: 
nerva: thefe auguft perfonages, honoured 
with joint worfliip, as Bifliop HorOcy has 
iuftly obferved, formed the triad of the 
Koman capitol. They had three chapels, or 
fanauaries, ereaed in the inmoft part of 
the temple j the whole length of which, 
according to Nardini. cited by Mountfaucon 
as the moft accurate delineator, was two 
hundred feet, and the whole breadth, in- 
cluding the two ranges of external columns 
that formed the wings, was one hundred and 
eiehty-hve feet. Through the whole length 
of the edifice extended a double range of 
column., one on oach fide forming the 
internal ailes, or wings, of the temple, 
terminating in the two ehaj^ls of Juno and 
Minerva, to which they refpeaivcly led , while 
the more fpacious central avenue, whic 
formed the nave, immediately terminated m 
the chapel of Jupiter, which was placed in 
the middle between thofe of the two other 

guariUn deitie. of I!'";/ 

whofe ten books de Arcniiwuia, ^ 
shofc wriden in antnen. periods upon^^^ 

-nits 
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(ubje^, have alone reached pofterlty, having 
heen my principal guide throughout this dif- 
quifition, I thought it proper to illuftrate his 
pbfitions by a furvey of the principal temple 
of the empire in which he flourilhed ; for, 
he was patronized both by Julius and Auguf* 
tus Csefar. Let us return by way of Greece 
to the country whofe fublime edifices firft gave 
oecafion for thefe refieflions, and confider, 
•s we pafs that celebrated region, the plan 
and dimenfions of two of her moft magni- 
ficent temples, that of Diana, at Ephefus, 
one Of the feven wonders of the world, and 
that of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens. 

With refpe^l to the former, there is a cir- 
cumHance recorded by Dionyfius,* the geo- 
grapher, which remarkably corroborates what 
has been previoufly aiferted in regard to the 
origin of temples, viz, that the ibrine of 
Diana at firll confined only of a niche in 
the hollowed trunk of a large elm, in 
which was placed theftatueof the goddefa, 

■ who, in faff, is only the JruitfiU maber 
^ 4^ ptrfimijied, as is abundantly teftified by 
'htr numerous breads fwelling with the millc 
<of nutrition, by which univerfid nalHre ia 


• Vies elk 


jl^ipprted. Pliny deferibes the fupttb 
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which facceeded to tho venerable elm of pt^ 
as font hundKd «td tv^t, fee^^ 
lengA. and two hundred feet in 
Its Mil roof was fuppottcd by one 
andtwenty-feven columns, fixty fret in he igh . 
Hcaed by as many kings, and thcfe columns, 
of which thir.y-r.x were moll richly carved, 
and one of them by the famous Scopas. run- 
ning througb the whole length of the bui^ 

tagf ferved® as well for its decora, ion » 

th! divifion of the internal parts of ^ 
fabric into the various partmons ufual in m. 
cient temple.! as the ailes. the nave, and^he 
fenftuary. This temple, according to Vi^n 
vius, WM of the Ionic order, and was hk^ 
wife’of the DifUrie kind, having two raiigei 
clmns. in form of a d°fe W 
eatending quite round the outfide of iV 
the fimiUtude which fuch an atoiflung nnm- 
hec of columns, both intrenally and ^ 
Sly, mnft glee the whole to m mugenfe 
crave will be eafily concaved by the re^. 

farther than this, the ito to^o hara 
been alive in the mind of th^duteft ^ » 
tbs imiec roof was for^ 
had a n««t fl«r-<afe winch we » ^ W 
wp, aSTUk*. however inciediWo 

rr 11*4 

‘ • PB«aN«.ai^ lite xjwia wp* 
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wpcar, was formed of a Angle x^ae-JheL 
T6. c^ncI^de, this magnificent fabric took nii 
^0 hundred years in' ereaing and finifliing | 
^d, Hi fpite of the frantic aft of the ambi- 
llous Eroftratus, who, to render himfelf im- 
Aortal, fet fire to the glorious pile, the 
feme of the grandeur of this auguft flirintf 
will for ever flburifh as well in prophane as 
^red hiftory, whofe pages unite to record 
^ ^ celebrity of the temple of the great Diana 
Ephefians i that temple whofe maj^c 
pifeia and mafly marble walls the thundec 
of Paul’s eloquence fhook to their deep foun- 
difions, and made the hireling fabricators of 
Jher firims tremble left her magnijkenei 
JSmd be efejlreyed^, the magnificence of that 

^ddefs •whom all Afia and the •world •wtfr^ 
Jpippedi* 


Of the temple of Olympian Jove, as well 
ae of all the more famous Greek temples, 
Paufanias, in that defeription of Greece which 
h« travels through the country enabled hint 

bequeathed 

pOTWfity a moft curious, interefting, and pac^ 
aecopnt; This temple. Wpotedlike* 
wift dne of the wonders of the world, ttoedtdi 
to- the i^Henb adopted by the aocients, 
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befdtt; of cK-fting the buUdiilg'l# 

1 ftylc correfpondiiig With the qualities, fej^ 
and function, of the deity, Was of the Dorict 
order, an order the moft ancient and ftrong 
of all the three, and pf that peculiar falhion 
eallcd periftyle^ from cireum, and trrjXtt^ 
a cotumtiy in which the edifice was furround- 
cd with only a fingle row of columns. It wid 
of dimenfions greatly inferior to the formei!^* 
being only, according to this author, 68 feet 
in height, 95 in breadth, and 230 in lengthi 
but within its proud walls were difplayed the 
fculptures of Phidias and the paintings -o# 
Panaenus, From each extremity of the maf* 
ble roof was fufpended a large vafc richly 
gilded and burniflied j and, from the centre of 
that roof, hung a gilded fiatue of Victory, and 
a Ihicld of beaten gold, on w'hich was engine 
veda Medufa’s head, with an infcription, in- 
timating that the temple was creeled to 
ter after a viflory. Along the comilh, abp»e 
the columns that furrounded the temple, htii^ 
twciity-onc gilt bucklers, confecrated to Jil‘ 
j^er, by MummiUs, after the facktng of Co» - 
rifithi Upon the pediment, in the front, wpl 
t Jujntcr* and on each fide of A* f 

gdlfWrere ’fisntptured; with exquifite ficitt, 
iff itifl diwmfttMd reprclittitttipBS of the dfiiir 

ikfe-- 

^ ■ I' 
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in CMynppic with vari. 

<;»««. othei: fymbolical %ure3> allufive to the. 
QtHk mythology. The entrance into the 
temp^ was through gates of brafs, where two 
.tmig49 of columns, fupporting, on each fide, 
two lofty galleries, led to the throne and fta* 
tus of Jupiter, the matter- piece of Phidias, 
hhHhing in ancient or modern times, if we 
except the famous peacock-throne of India, 
fOlitfd equal this beautiful and fplendid pa- 
IptMt* Inimitable for its workmanihip, ^is 
j^pcfb piece of ttatuary was entirely compo- 
^ of gdd and ivory, artificially blended, and 
septefented the king op gods and men, with 
4 ^endid crown upon his head, in which the 
yidlorious olive was imitated to perfection, 
f ^ing upon a throne, whence a profufion of 
gpld and gems ihed a dazzling r^iance, and 
wliere ivory and ebony, intermixed, united th 
iorm a ttriking and elegant contratt. In his 
light hand J upiter held a victory compofed like- 
pi^ of gold and ivory i bis left hand grafped a 
|^tre> mott curioufly wrought, and refulgent 
l^h precious metals, on the top 

^ which repofed an eagle, bearing, in his ta- 
the thunder-bolt of the omifipdtmt, 
lb®P?^ fkh pallium, or mantle, of|die 
gS^d hpihh^ ^old and, in the 
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*xng folds of the latter, a variety of amttltV 
and flowers were richly engraved. At thft 
four extremities of the throne were as ina^ 
Viflories, who were fculptured in the attitude 
of dancing, and each of his feet trod up(» a 
proftratc Victory. The throne was erected 
Upon pillars of gold, upon which, and the gM- 
aeous pedeftal. were carved all the greater di- 
vinities of Greece j and particularly Apatef 
Ruiding the fiery chariot of day, on whic 
Phidias had exerted the utmoft powers of hw 
wonderful art , while Pansnus, in a rtch •& 
fcrablage of the livelieft coloan, to hogl^ 
the effeft of the raoft glowing im^, Imtl 
difplayed all the energy of the painter • ^ 
nins. A rich canopy expan^ng ahove^ 
head of Jupiter, and 
throne, was adotnrf by the hi^ ^ 

fortnet with repiefentation. of the 

.nd the GRACas, and on *e gr«t 
utit that encircled the bafe of the 
nd guarded it from the too near tppeo^ 
of the numerous ftranger, who came y ^4? 
„i« aud adore at this 
Ae peneU of the latter waa yifihle «• » 
^uK^ue and noble 
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flipuld^rs the Incumbent heavens j the other/ 
that of Hercules, In the attitude of (looping 
to relieve him of the oppreffive burthen. 
The labours of Hercules were likewifc painted 
in-a mafterly manner upon the walls and roof 
of this temple, and thofe labours, as I (hall 
hereafter demonftrate, being only allegorical 
hiftorics of the progreflive power of the sun, 
toiling through the feveral figns of the zodiac, 
are a proof how much the Greeks alfo, as 
well as the Indians and Egyptians, were ac- 
cUftorned to decorate their temples with af- 
tronomical fymbols. 

I have been thus prolix in my account of 
the internal decorations of this grand tem- 
ple, for the purpofc of proving in what par- 
ticular line of excellence the Grecians (hone 
fuperior to thofe nations ; and that, if they 
did not always rival them in the grandeur of 
their defigns, they never failed to exceed them 
in the elegance of execution. The two in- 
fiances laft cited, however, bear fufficient 
teftitnony that the Greeks upon fome occafions 
codH p/tfn.as magnificently as they could finifi 
♦nth taftc and fpirit j and the union of thefe 
is tKe perfe^ion of the fcience. 

Of the temple of Apollo, at Dc^hi^ 
whi<^ no particdlaf defcriptlon has reach^ 

pofterity. 
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pofterity, it is fufficient for my purpofe to 
remark that it was originally nothing bi^t 
a camtrn^ from which, certain bland exhala- 
tions riling, were fuppofed to infpire thofc 
who approached it with a certain vivacity of 
fpirits or enthufiaftic ardour. This circutnr 
ftance, in time, procured it the reputation of 
fomething divine; the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring countries flocked thither - to 
witnefs, or experience, the pretended mira- 
cle; and an oracular chapel was crefted <m 
the fpot, which, according to Paufanias i^ 
his Phocion, at firft confifted of a hiU formU 
itf laurel boughs, but which, in time,, 
place to a temple the moft famed for its rich^ 
and offerings, though not for magnitude 
of any in Greece, or, indeed, the world. It 
was remarkable for the extenfive and noble 
grove with which it was furrounded, as indcc4 
were moft of the Grecian temples ; and Ae. 
praftice doubtlcfs originated in impreflions left 
on the mind, or traditions handed down, 
from age to age, of thofc firft confecrat^ 
forefts, under which the awful rites of ^ 
pon were celebrated in the wUeft « 
Thofc facred plantations, moreover, of whim 
many were of. vaft circumference 
d^^ andthroi^h whoft 

? ■; \ ' 
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ftades the temple of the deity was approach* 
cd, added greatly to the folemnity of the 
place. They were conlidered as inviolably 
hcttdt and ferved not only as a firm barrier 
agmnft the intrufion of the profane upon 
myfierious rites of religion, but afforded 
H iecure afylum cither for unfortunate dclin- 
'<q|tients, purfued thither by the harpies of 
Indexible juftice, or for fugitive innocence 
groaning under the iron bondage of oppref- 
fion. Too often, however, in after- ages, it 
ifiuft ftill be owned* thefe holy retreats were 
^Ihited by the bafeft impurities } and extend- 
ed an impious ihelter to the mofi hardened 
hhd'ihcrilegious villains. 

Returning now to the Thebais, let the rea- 
der confider the innumerable columns ranging 
^tough its temples, many of which of fupe- 
rior magnitude were, like thofe of India, 
uncovered at the top: let him examine the 
form, pofition, and fylvan ornaments that de- 
cii^te thofe columns, the azure Iky and gilded 
film glittering on the roof, and he will find 
afifertion, relative to the fimilitude which 
« univerfally ‘bore to the hallowed palm* 
^ves of the foft ages, and of which there at 
day remains fuch abundance in £gypt> 
(gmyes in wMah adoration was paid by day ^ 

'the 
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the folar orb, and by night to the moon 
ing in brightnefs, and all the hoft of 
attendant in her train,) to be fully and eilteili 
fively proved. The gradations are novr ap- 
parent, by which that wonderful ehan^ 
from a fimple grove to a fuperb fane, 
completed ; and I Hiould here conclude tMs 
part of the fubjeft which I undertook to'dif. 
cufs, did not the great ban ian-trb>e of Ind?^ 
the nobleft natural temple of the world, aiM 
the ftupiendous maffes of ftone that formedftw 
rude temples which fuccccdcd to the 
the ancient Druids, offer to a writer on Ifi^ 
Antiquities matter of deep in^cftigatio^, a«i 
lead to confcquences of the utnloft hiltoi1c«| 

importance. Thefe venerable Druids, at 

firft tenanted the vaft groves of ScythiattTj^ 
tary, and fpread thcmfelvcs and the fnch«t 
tenets over the greateft part of Europe, 1 eiri 
confider in no Other light than as « 

Northetn brahmins, or at leaft as deeply 
red with the doarincs of 
pMlofophers whom they fo much rel^i^ « 
their temperate habits, their 
ahd tdyfterious rites, this 
Asmiefi. app^to moft trf my rc^* 
^toardomt as it is novel, ana like a 
i^tioaid fii]^ afavbtirim^ 

pothefif I 
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theoii- it iijiop^ 

44^ .de449R ^4 feveriQr wit^<i]d its 

[;t;he tree,, known to Europeans l)y the 
le of BANIAN, and denominated in Sfm* 
writings vatta, or batta, the fpU 
deicription, which is authentic and well 
i)wntip, and which attended the lafge plate, 
tbii .tree, which I purchafed for the fake 
, pretenting my, fubferibers with an accurate 
Uli^entation of it hereafter, when I come to 
* ■" Jibe the penances of her gymnofophiHs, ^ 
enable them to form a judgement of iti 
Ij, magnitude, and the purpofes to whicl| 
hcen lapplied in India from the remoteiflt 
of time. It is thus deferibed byLin^ 

I Ficus, Inoica lancbolatis int«» 
l|i|||[|| rBT 10 ,LA,TlS PEDUNCUllS AGOABn 
NAMis aadicantibus. f* The' Ba- 
^or Indi^ Fig-tree, fays the writer. o| 
^ted paper ^uded to, is, perhaps,, 
|^!^ifG 4 and furprifmg produftion «f, 
j}ilj ^ yegctable kingdom^ Sirae 

amaaing fi*e> and; at 
fie f^lqra incrcafing, they may in fome' 

^ be Aid.. to be. eiempe. 

'flbcce^ the ^ 

tpxowt j 
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throws out its own firft in fmall fibres, 

at: the diftance of feveial yards from the 
ground. Thefe, continually becoming thicker 
wiicn they approach the earth, take root, 
and (hoot out new branches, which in time 
bend downwards, take root in the like man- 
ner, and produce other branches, which con- 
tinue in this ftate ot progreflion as long as 
they find foil to nourifli them. 

“ The Hindoos are remarkably fond of this 
tree j for, they look upon it as an emblem of 
the Deity, on account of its out-(fretching 
ai'ifts and its fliadowy beneficence. They al- • 
tfioft pay it divine honours, and “ find a 
FA^ in every grove.” 

*^:Near thefe trees the moft celebrated pago- 
das^e generally erected : the brahmins fpend 
tlici» lives in religious folitude under their 
friendly (hade ; and the natives of all cafts and 
tribes ^ fond of retreating into the cool re^ 
ceffes and natural bowers of this umbrageous 
canopy, which is impervious to the fierceft 
brams of the tropical fun. 

The particular tree here deferibed grows 
orj an iilaitd in the river Nerbedda, ten miles 
from the cit^ p| J^aroacb, in the province of 
d fettlcment l^y in, 

pcj®;flion of & Compady> but 

3V01. ,K It* ' ceded 
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ceded by the government of Bengal," at th« 
treaty of peace, concluded with the Mahrattas, 
in 1783, to Mahdajee, a Mahratta chief. 

4 < tree, called in India Cubter SurT^ in 
honour of a famous faint, was much larger 
than it is at prefent ; for, high floods have at 
different times carried away the banks of the 
illand where it grows, and along with them 
fuch parts of the tree as had extended their 
roots thus far ; yet what ftill remains is about 
two thoufand feet in circumference, meafu- 
ring round the principal fternsj but the 
hanging branches, the roots of which have 
not reached the ground, cover a much larger 
extent. The chief trunks of this Angle 
amount to three hundred and flfty, all 
rior in flze to the generality of our EngliOi ♦ 
oaks and elms ; the fmallefl ftems, fortbii^ 
into ftrongcr fupporters, are more th^n three 
thoufand i and, from each of thefe new bran- 
ches, hanging roots are proceeding, which ui 
time will form trunks, and become parents to 


a future progeny. . 

« Cubeer Burr is famed throughout Hindo^ 
tan for its prodigous extent, anti<juity, a^ 
Bfeat bwuty. The Indian afonea, ofteh^^* 
■ It } and, at .ce^n Aja^n|»:' ^ 

ii% or Hindoo Jwri 
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here, to which thoufands of votarie$ repair 
from various parts of the Mogul empire. Se- 
ven thoufand perfons, it is faid, may eafilyrc- 
pofe under its (hade. There is a tradition 
among the natives, that this tree is three 
thoufand years old ; and there is great reafon 
to believe it, and that it is this amazing tree 
which Arrian defcribes, when fpeaking of the 
gymnofophifts, in his book of Indian affairs. 
“ Thefc people,” fays he, ** live naked. In 
winter, they enjoy the benefit of the fun’s rays 
in the open air j and, in fummer, when the 
heat becomes exccffivc, they pafs their time 
in moifi and marlhy places under large trees { 
which, according to Ncarchus, cover a cir- 
cumference of five acres, and extend their 
branches fo far that ten thoufand men may 
eafily find flieltcr under them.” 

“ Englifh gentlemen, when on hunting and 
(hooting parties, are accuftomed to form exten- 
live encampments, and to fpend (everal weeks 
Under this delightful pavilion of foliage, which 
is generally filled with green wood-pigeons, 
doVes, peacocks, bulbulls, and a variety of 
feathered ibngfters j together with monkeys 
afl|iu(ing‘vifith their droll tricks, and hats.^ : 
a;layr^ fome of which meafure more thiul^ 
fim tbfr 4x,tiemity. of ohc wdiig ta 
* K k* a other, 
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other. This tree not only affords fliclter but 
fuftenance to all its inhabitants, being loaded 
Yvith fmall figs of a rich fcarlet colour, on 
which they regale with much delight. 

, Milton defcribes this tree in the following 

words, in the Ninth Book of his Paradife 

— 

*So counfelled he, and both cogether went 
^ Into the thickeft wood ; there foon they chofc 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renown'd, 

^ - But Atch as at this day, to Indians known. 

In Malabar or Deccan fpreads her arms, 

^ Branching fa broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother- tree, a pillar’d fhade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between : 

There oft the Indian herdfman, Ihunning heat, 

' Shelters in cool, and tends his pafluring herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickcll fhade.” 

The whole of this relation, of the authen- • 
tlcity of which 1 am allured from the high au- 
thority of Mr. Forbes, who painted the ori- 
ginal piflure from which the engraving was 
oopied, , is fo tfirefl a proof of the preceding 
ohftrvatipns, that I lhall add no ctnnnicnt 
upon it, but immediately proceed to confideT 
imitati'we oak-groyes and rude ftcine tem- 
of thrir Indo-Scythtan nrighbourS}. 
piuaiiory to a difquifition, in footb 
page of the Indian Antiquities, iqwtt fhS' 

.. Indo^ 
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Indo-Druid remains exifting in the Brjtift 
ifles. 

Upon the commencemerit of this theolOgii 
cal, diflertation, I had occafion to remarki 
from Keyller, that the ancient Scythians per^ 
formed their fanguinary facrifices “ under 
groves of oak of aftoniihing extent and of th4 
•profotindcft gloom,”* and I curforily traced 
the veftige of thofe barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. I alfo indanced from Herodo- 
tus their peculiar mode of facrificing to the 
rufty feimitar, the fymbol of Mars, the vic- 
tims taken in war ; and 1 adduced more thlii 
one indance of fimilitude which the national 
manners of Scythia bore to thofe of the war- 
tribe of India. Without crediting all the ex- 
travagant aflertions of Bailly and De Guignba, 
concerning the unfathomable antiquity of the 
' primitive prototypal race of Scythia, at that 
remote imaginary period, •when the line $f tht 
equator pojfed through the middle of the vafi 
Juris of ^artary^ and made the frozen foil of Si-l 
heria fruitjul^ we may fafely allow that nc»^' 
tbern and martial progeny, by reiterated in-' 
vkfimt and conqueds, to have influenced ill* 
fome degree the habit^ and cufl:oms of ne^b^^ '‘r 
hoiii^lg nttdMa, and to have been ftciprocidl|jf> 

■ ■ ■ K k* 3 afie^ed 

VW. 1. p.'l57. ' ■ “ • 
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afFe6ted by thofe of the people with whom 
they thus accidentally communicated. Thia 
is all for which I have ever contended j nor 
fliall I now attempt to afeertain in which re- 
gion the very peculiar veneration which either 
nation entertained for facred forefts of im- 
nienfe extent originated} it is fufficient for 
my purpofe that this very ftriking point of 
afEnity anciently exifted between the Tarta- 
rian and Brahmin magi. The relentlefs Diana 
of the Tauric grove was probably no other 
than the ftern Narcda, or Cali, of the In- 
dians^ Their chara6ters are confentaneousj 
and their rites accord in dreadful unifon. 
With the Scythians, a tall and ftately tree, 
with wide-fpreading arms, was the ma- 
jeftic emblem of God ; and, though He- 
rodotus alTerts that they had temples and 
images, his aflertion is not confirmed by any 
other hiftorian of antiquity. In fa£f, their 
temples confined only of vafl. heaps of cololTal 
(tones, rudely, if at all, carved ; and in the 
unweildy (tone, as well as in the moft 
lofty tree, they, like the Indians, contempla- 
tjed the image of that Deity, of whom, as 1 
before obferved,* their perverted imagine* 
tiona conceived the majefty and attributes tOi 

I » Sii pa^l ^95 of th'e fbilRltr voloae. 
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be beft reprefented “ by gigantic fculpturcs 
and mafly fymbols.” 

On the adoration of ftoncs, whether Angle, 
as that which Jacob anointed and fet up for 
hii pillar ■, calling the place Beth- el, that i$ 
literally the houfe of God-, whether two-fold, 
like thofe which were fo combined as emble» 
matically to reprefent the active and paffive 
powers of nature in the generation of all 
things ; whether ternary, as thofe which were 
intended to (hadow out the three- fold power 
of the Deity to create, to preferve, and todc- 
ftroy (a doctrine, however, of undoubted I nm 
dian original) j whether obelifeal, as thofo, 
which fymbolized the folar light* whether 
pyramidal, as thofe which exprefllively typiBcd 
the column of afeending flame * or whether,; 
Anally, like the cairns of the Druids, ar- 
ranged in vaft circular heaps, called by the 
ancients Mercurial ; on all thcle various, 
kinds of adoration, paid, by the infatuated 
fupcrftition of paft ages, to the unconfeious. 
block of rude granite, M. d’Ancarville, ci^ 
by roc in the page juft referred to, hasprfr. 
f^ted the learned world with a rooft d^^horaJi 
^ertation, and he cxprcflly denominates 
fpecks of worihip Scythicism.* ' j ir.n; 

Kk *4 Theft 

• D’Aacttnllc't PwA«f •• Sm 4is 
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grotefij ue and pondisrditt 
placed in the centre of their itioft haMdM 
grove?, and iiftce Herodotus farther infartns 
tis» that thegoddefs Vefta was one of their 
principal deities, upon the defcriptiotl of 
Whole rites and temples we fliall immediately 
dhtcr, it is moft probable that they addpt^ 
^e cuftom of other Aliatic mythologtfts, • at^ 
^ced them ds, in Conformity to the fame' 
Wb^ip, they were placed in the Druid-temv 
^fe’'>of Stonehenge, in a circular manner; 
l.4lte thbfe of the Perfians at Pcrfepolis, thoy» 
open at the top; for* like them, tho 
^diians elleemed it impious to confine tho 
^ity who pervades all nature, and Whoftr 
femple is earth and ikies, within the narraevt 
lilifftfS’ of a covered Ihrine, ereiled by mortaf 
hiihdit Bihde tbefe temples, around 
plantations of lacr^ trees were 
ihthtly cherimed*’ there weiie others in the 



world of a molt ftupendous magnitudfej^ 
Ibme’ in thb form of fc^pents* whofe enniu 
folds bjittoded over a widetraff of 
diiil tfai^cW Wilicd DRAcottTXA« From thi 
i^^i^ht ftAnettmes rcift aaipanijit^ 

' 
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iiJfmntfe dtb, or circle, which, then ex^ 
Hfbited that complete oriental fyihlx^ 'of 
Deity, concerning which fo much v^'ill be*-' 
cUr in the future pages of this volumti* 
the CIRCLE, SERPENT, and wings. Of thitf 
kind of alate dracontine temple, the mag- 
nificent work of Abury in' Wiltfhire, With- 
fo much laborious accuracy traced oUt, and' 
with fo much learning defcanted on, by tbie? 
late Dr. Stukely, remained till lately a memo- 
rable inftance. That ftru6ture and Stone- 
henge have fuch an immediate relation to ^ 
(hbjeft, and will fo highly illultrate it, that, 
after hurrying to the conclufton of tHefe 
tures on Oriental Archite^ure, and this lOAg’ 
parallel between the Indian and Egypl^ti' 
tefUi>Ies, I {hall devote a (eparate chapter to^ 
thd exanrination of a fubje^t at oacO lb ctw 
rtous and fo interefting to every Briton, 

1 prefaced this di(&itation, on the moft'ai|*i 
deilt ipecies of biiebtal afcblte^ure, by obftiv 
viiig^ that ' confecrafed groves and cavbrnjy 
the fiirft natural temples of the 
idiO ^ eaifieft artificial templea endued by ^ 
Man, ’ Merd fo fabrieaMd- ds 

to thofe grtwb'atid 
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form, the particular internal tfrangeracnt.- 
and the faOiion of the decorative cokmns. It 
remajns?that'weconfider that peculiar fpecies 
of 4 ;diiice which refemblcd the ancient cavcm- 
tem{>lc, both in point of fabrication and the 
rites celebrated in them. This, in part,, hath 
bean already done } and the truth of the ge- 
neral aflertion, that fome of the ancient tem- 
ples were built cavern- fafliion, has been at- 
tempted to be proved in the inftance of the 
more ancient pagodas of India. The rulc,- 
in my opinion, will equally apply to the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, though poffibly intended as 
fcpujfhral temples i for, can any thing, in faft, 
more nearly refemble caverns than thofe ama- 
zing mafles of ftone, with their feciet fcquef- 
tered chambers, and the dark and winding a- 


venues through which they are approached? 

Nothing furcly could be more proper for a 
iepukhral temple than the recefs of a fecret 
-and gloomy cavern, in the bofomof that earth , 
tio^v^kh the mouldering body is confignedr 
l^llhe pyramids, therefore, may be adduced} 
^ItA^ional.eiudence of that alfertion.; But 
^Zipmtkukr; cavern,; to which 1 wiih toteestt > 
^Jaadefs Attention, is ihe cavern ofl^Mi# 


CT^^ioavern in whicdi M 

inoeii^^y : bmzuiig, izndudiklniivi 
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have fe«n was Tymbolical of the world, fabric 
cated by Mithra, was circular. Hence tbo 
FiRE-TaMPLEy prefented to the reader in the 
preceding volume, is circular alio; and of 
this circular form, in fucceeding periods, were 
all the temples erefted in Greece to Vefta, who 
was nothing more than the igneous element 
pcrfonified; while her globular temple reprer 
fented the orb of the earth, cherilked and,- 
made prolific by the central fire. Her Greek 
name of £$■<«, which fignifies fire, or rather tbf 
blazing beartbi and whence the Latins formed 
the word Vefta, is pointedly defcriptive of her 
mythologic character, and the profound royi^. 
terious rites with which (he was adored in e* 

. very region of the ancient world. 

Of this fpecies of circular edifice, ere^ed 
in honour of Vefta, there were many magni-; 
ficent examples in antiquity, and one in par« 
ticiilar which attracts more than ufual nttfice^;. 
from its elegant confirudtion and perfc4^ pro* 
fervationi is this day to be fcen at Rome, in^v 
beautiful round church of Saint Stephen, 
oh the banks of the Tiber, wych itgenen^!^ 
fuj^toled by antiquaries to be the old 
of afiertad^to have bec^ fituated v 

<ptiuiei^ the citjTr 

and Pliitaich, in <^iaCoiiUit jof 
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irt a very particular manner corroborates all 
that I have juft obferved. His words are; 

Numa biiiit a temple of an orbicular form 
for the prefervation of thefacred fire; intend- 
ing, by the fafiiion of the edifice, to fhadow 
out, not fo much the earth, or Vefta, confi- 
dered in that charafter, as the whole uni- 
verse ; in the centre of which the Pythagore- 
ans placed FIRE, which they called Vesta 
and UNITY.*” 

Upon this account it was that tl\e ancients 
io frequently reprefentcd the world by the apt 
fymbol of an egg: and the reader will find 
that idea moft remarkably exemplified and il- 
luftrated in the temple of the ferpent Cnu- 
PHis, which Mr* Gough has already informed 
lis was an oval buildings refembling, in form, 
many of the Indian temples, and to which, 
in our progrefs up the Nile, we lhall prefent- 
ly arrive. 

In the courfe of this extenfive review of the 
origin and progrefs of Architedlure in Afia, I 
hay6 obferved that convenience firft, and fu- 
pefftition afterwards, gave the earlieft edifices 
of the world a pyramidal form. Of thefe, the 
^jytamids of Egypt, and the pyramidal tem- 
ple of India, have been referred to as ftriking 
, tod: 

...... • V > . . 

^-4 • Plutarch dc Ifidc et Oliridc, p. 67, 
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and memorable proofs. A more extenfivc ac- 
quaintance with phyfics, added to the fpecu- 
lations of aftronomy, was the occafion of 
their afterwards affuming the quadrangular 
fhape, allufive to the four cardinal points 
and the four elements of nature. It only re- 
mained for the piety of theologians and the 
fancy of philofophcrs to unite in the inven- 
tion of a form of building like that recently 
defcribed, and upon fuch a comprehenfive 
fcale as might feem to render it an epitome of 
the univerfe itfelf, in which all the phenome- 
na of nature Ihould be exhibited at one glance 
to the aftoniflied fpedator : and all the deities 
adored in that univerfe, fuperior or fubordi- 
nate, receive at once his profound adoration. 
Among fupernal temples, it was to be exaftly 
fimilar to what the cave of Mithra, in the 
Median mountains, was among fubterraneous 
ftirines. That cave, Porphyry has acquainted 
us, rcfembled the world fabricated by Mithra; 
a cave, in the lofty roof of which the figns 
of the Zodiac were fculptured in golden cha- 
ra6lers ; while through its fpacious doom, rc- 
prefented by orbs of different metals, fymbo- 
lical of their power and iiffiuences, the soM 
and PLANETS performed their ceafelefs and unr 

deviating revolutions. From an extenfivc ^4, 

accurate 
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accurate examination of the fyftems of Afia- 
tic theology, defcending down through va- 
rious ages and by various channels to the an- 
cient people of Italy, I think I may fafely 
venture to affert that the grand Pantheon, 
or Rotdndo, of Rome was a temple of this 
diftinguifticd kind, and I proceed to prove 
the allertion, by the ftrong internal evidence 
which that fabric exhibits, that it was neither 
more nor Icfs than a ftupendous Mithratic 
temple. 

Mark ! how the dread Pantheon (lands 
Amidft the domes of meaner hands ! 

Amidfl the toys of idle (late. 

How (Imply, how fcvcrely, great! 

This vaft edifice, this moft auguft, moft 
venerable, and nioft perfeft, relic of antiquity 
remaining in the world, according to the 
more common opinion among antiquaries, 
was built by Agrippa, fon -in-law of Auguf- 
tus, in his third confulatc, about twenty-five 
years before Chrift. However, Dion Caflins 
ihfornis us that Agrippa only repaired the 
building, and adorned and ftrengthened it 
with that admirable portico, which, indeed, 
is fcarcely Icfs an objedt of vvonder than the 
fabric itfelf, confiding of fixteen pillars of 
ortental granite of prodigious magnitude, 

- eaeh 
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each compoftd of only a fingle ftone. Thefe 
pillars are of the Corinthian order, and arc 
ranged in two rows of eight columns each j 
one in the front, and the other riling to a' 
great height behind them. The conjefturc, 
founded on the aflertion of Dion Caflius, 
that the date of its fabrication was confidera- 
bly more ancient than the sera of Agrippa’s 
confullhip, is by far the moft probable of the 
two, fince it carries us back Hill nearer to 
the aera in which the myfteries of Mithra 
were firll imported into Rome by thofc of her 
conquering fons, who firft carried the Roman 
arms into Alia. I conceive, therefore, the Pan- 
theon to be a temple cre(5ted to Apollo, that is, 
the Mithra of the Romans, to whom I before 
obferved an altar was ereded in the capitol, thus 
inferibed ; Deo foli inviefo, Mithrae } to Mi- 
thra, the fun, the unconquered God. Dedi- 
cated to the folar deity, and fymbolical of the 
world, vivified by his ray, the Pantheon, like 
all other temples, was built circular ; the bo- 
dy of that immenfe rotunda reprefenting the 
earth, and the convex dome the expanded ca- 
nopy of heaven. Pliny, indeed, fpeaking of 
this boaft of ancient, and ornament of mo- 
dem, Rome, expreflly affirms this circum- 
fiance cont^eming its rpacious dome} <}i9od 
; frnina 
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eju 8 convexa faftigiatam: cceii 

often^eiet. To acimit the foun^ 
OF light, to whofe honour it was c- 
in the centre of its vaulted cupola, a 
cavity* twenty-nine feet in diameter, was 
pif^rced, hy which, alone, the whole edifice 
was illuminated j and, when the fun was ex- 
alted to its higheft fouthern meridian, thofe 
defeended into the body of it in a co- 
pipitS and dazzling flood of glory. The 
pprtal is placed full north, according to the 
regulations that prevailed in the ancient Mi- 
thratic caverns j but fuch a portal, the moft 
ftupendous of thofe temples never enjoyed } 
for,* its dimenfions are forty feet in height and 
twei^ty-five in breadth. Through this door 
the admiring populace entered, and beheld, 
C3«4ly oppofite to it, that is, in the fouth, a 
col<$al ituage of Apollo himfelf, (the fymbol' 
of the meridian fun,) and, on either fide of 
himi recefics for the fix great tutelary gods, 
th^' is, the planets, known by the refpe^tivc 
iy^Apls that adorned their images j the moon, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Samm« 
B^|i|cen ^h of thefe grand recefies, intend^ 


le plfUK^ary gods, and likewile over thi^j 
'enslea, were linaller faccUa* thaf is, fhrin^ , 
^ttK^naeJet. twenty-fow 
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>\'hich were placed the images of thofe twen- 
ty-four ftars, which the ancients, as we fliall 
fee hereafter in my inveiVigation ot the Perfian 
triad of Deity and the mediatorial cliara der 
of Mithra, confidered |n the capacity of me- 
diators, counfellors, and judges, in all ter- 
rcftiial concerns; twelve of which they af- 
figned to the living, and twelve to the dead. 
Such is the account of this ftupendous fabric 
as given by the claflics; from which 1 have 
been led to conclude that it was a (olar tem- 
ple, ereefed when that worlliip was more ge- 
neral in Italy, however afterwards alicaed, 
adorned, and re-dedicated, by the magnificent 
Agrippa, vvhofe name is fculptured in large 
cbaia6lers in the front of his own majedic 
portico. For the fake of thofe of my readers 
who may have Icfs eafy accefs to the engraved 
monuments of antiquity, I h'lve had the fi- 
neft print of it extant copied into this vo- 
lume, and the firft view of it will, l am con- 
vinced, go far to imprefs upon their mind* 
the truth of my obfervations. The whole ex- 
ternal part of the ‘•dome of ibis’ building wa# 
e(W(|ired with plates of gilt brafs, ^hich 

away by the cmperof Conftantio^^®^ 
Thlpdi. It was adorned alfo witli great belnif 
of brafs, which pope Urban the EightR ha4; 
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taken down and melted, to form the canopy 
of wreathed columns of that metal over the 
hiph altar in St. Peter’s church and the vaft 

O 

pieces of artillery in the caftle of St. Angelo. 
At prefent it is ufed as a Chriftian church, 
and, as it was confecrated to all the pagan 
gods, fo now is it facred to all the faints in 
the Roman calendar, faints full as numerous 
as thofe gods, and doubtlcfs adored with equal 
fervour. 

The infide of that dome, beautifully parti- 
tioned out in quadratures, was overlaid with 
plates of filver finely wrought, of which it 
has long fincc been deprived by the avarice of 
the fucceflive plunderers of that celebrated 
city, once the miftrefs of the world. A gen- 
tleman of great knowledge in antiquities, who 
has lately arrived from examining, on the 
ipot, this immenfe fl;ru(Tiire, acquaints me, 
that, of the fixteen lofty pillars, of which 
Originally the portico confifted, only thirteen 
at prefent remain ; that the edifice itfelf, 
which vN'as anciently afeemkd by feven fleps 
that ranged quite round the whole pile, is 
now, from the furface of the ground having 
been elevated, dejeended into by twelve Reps j 
and that, from this particular circumftance, 
as well as from its originally being formed 

without 
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V'ithout wlndov/s, and its reccivinn; light only 
at tlie opening of the roof, it, at this mo- 
ment, exhibits the cx.-.cl rcprcfcntation of a 
vaft round cavern, filling tlie n.ln.d of the af- 
toniihed beholder with ntinglcd in.pieihous of 
holy awe and giooiiiv ai>n:che:'dion. 

This fpecinien of biiilding, therefore, is 
cxatffly in the flyle of the Ih I'.v. i iikon of 
the ancients ; and derived its origin from the 
pvraeia, or fire- temples, of I’ciha, liiedome of 
which Zoroalfer coveicd over to prevent the 
liicred fire fVorn being txvinguiilied. Of this 
ornamenial iinprovcntcnt the ancient IVrfiaii 
Pyiiftheion, engraved in my former vtdume, 
is an iintance dirccfly in jioint, and I am 
firmly of opinion that the very lame fu perdi- 
tion gave its orbicular form tc) the buildings 
of thole nations, which in after ages, cither 
by conqucll or commerce, had connections 
with Perfia. Nearly all the Indian temples, 
whether fabricated in tlie form of a crols, as 
tfiat of Mathura and Benares, or in any other 
faftiion, except that of the jiyrainid, have 
high domes in the centre ; and, if not exter- 
nally terminating in a dome, the adytum, or 
fanftuary, fails not to have its roof thus 
formed. 1 do not, however, infift, that the 
Indians took this model Iroin the Perfans, 
K kf 2 fincc 
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fince we have feen, that, in their own moft 
ancient and naajeftic cavern-pagoda of Salfette, 
over the ftupendous altar, where the facred 
fire was for ever cherifhed, twenty-feven feet in 
height and twenty in diameter, there expands 
a noble concave dome, of proportionate di- 
menfions ; and it is more than probable, that 
the exploring eye of Zoroafter, in his vifit to 
India, had fearched out and examined this 
wonderful excavation, as well as that of Ele- 
phanta adjoining. If, however, the Indians, 
whofe laws, fandtioned by tremendous threat- 
enings, prohibit, and whofe pride has ever 
difdained, the borrowing from other nations 
their facred rites and civil cuftoms, or 
imitating their prevailing manners^ have 
not condefeended to copy the Perfians, 
there is one mighty nation, whofe augufi; 
temples are fpread over half the continent of 
Afia, that undoubtedly has, in the fabrication 
of thole temples, imitated the Zoroaftrian 
ntodel of building. It muft be evident to the 
oriental fcholar that I allude, to the Arabians, 
who, in the feventh century, under the ca- 
liph Omar, or rather Valid, his general, 
poured their vidlorious legions into Perfiaj 
^nd, by the fubjugation and death of Khosro 
Ybzdegird, the laft monarch of the SalTanian 

dynafty. 
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dynafty,* became fovercigns of that vaft em- 
pire. Even at this day. Sir John Chardin in- 
forms us, not only the temples, but “ the 
private houfes, of Pcrfia arc always vaulted, 
and that, from long ufe, they arc unable to 
build them otherwife. There is, he adds, no 
country in the world where tltey make domes 
both fo high and fo (lately. Their (kill in 
erefling them is evident from this circum- 
(lance, that they u(e no Icaffolds to make the 
arches and domes of fmaller proportion • as 
they do in Europe.”-!- 

On this fubje£l of the arch and the dome 
immemorially exifting in the architeaure of 
India, I mull once more, for a (hort interval, 
direfl the eye of the reader to Egypt, for the 
purpofe of noticing a very curious fa<5l. I 
have before obferved that the fublime concep- 
tions of Deity, entertained by the old Egyp- 
tians, and the fuperftitious belief that, while 
K kf 3 the 

• Set AI Makm’s Hiftoria Saracenica, p. »a. Edit, quarto. 
Logd. Bat. i6as. The above is the edition of this celebrated 
Arabian biftoriaq, pobiifted by Erpeoius, which will be con. 
AanUy referied to hereafter, and forms one grand fource of the 
future hiltory. The reader will obferve, that Khofro was an 
ancient imperial title, affumed by the Perfian Shahs, refem- 
blins that of Ptolemy in Egypt, and C«far in Ro^. Tho 
uue oriental name of the great Cravs of onr clafica ii Car 
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the bo3y could be preferved entire, the fotrt 
continued hovering around its ancient com* 
rade, united to give the ttamp of fuch ftupen- 
dous grandeur to the flirinesof Deity, and, to 
their monumental edifices, the air, and almoft 
the means, of eternal durability. Nothing fo 
perilhable as wood or mortar, from all ap* 
pearance, was ever ufed in the conftru61ion of 
thofe immenfe fabrics, Aftonilhing blocks of 
marble or granite, elevated to heights and re- 
moved to diftances which the ^ energy of no 
mechanic powers, known at this day, could 
efFc£l:, compofe the mafly walls and cover the 
ponderous roofs. Where towering magnifi- 
cence and indeifru6fible folidity were the 
principal aim, the rules of very cxa£l propor- 
tion, the charms of imprefiive elegance, could 
not well be expefled » and perhaps the Egyp- 
tians have been too leverely ftigmatized, by Go- 
guet and others, for not pofleffing excellencies 
of which the national prejudices and their ac- 
cuftomed ftylc of building forbade the full 
difplay. Though this argument may be urged 
as an apoLgy for the defeft of fymmetry, tod 
vifiblc in their buildings, yet no arguments 
can explain away the very fingular phsenome* 
non, Which .tt« writer laft- mentioned has 
pointed out and demonftrated, that a nation 
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perpetually engaged in archite^ural eflfortt of 
the moft various and elaborate kind, Ihould 
be totally ignorant of the method of turning 
an arch or forming the majeftic dome. “ We 
find not the leaft indication of an arch,” fays 
that writer, “ in all the remains of their an- 
cient buildings. We do not even find that 
they knew the art of cutting aichwilc the 
blocks of ftone which fo^m the heads of their 
doors. They are all uniformly terminated by 
a lintel abfolutely ftrait and even. It is the 
fame thing with their roofs, which are uni- 
formly flat.”* In proof of his afiertion, tlie 
prefident has engraved, in his learned pro- 
duction, the fuperb temples of Cnuphis and 
Dendera as well as the various portals and 
columns of Thebes, in which it muft be 
owned that nothing can have a more con»- 
temptible appearance than the narrow, conr 
traded, flat, and low, entrances into build- 
ings at once fo lofty and fuperb. It is very 
remarkable that the fame difgufting fpecies of 
flat roof and portal offends the eye at the pa- 
goda of Elephanta, which circumftance, I ana 
of opinion, muff bfe admitted as a proof of its 
fupaior 'antiquity , to that of Salfcttc, which 
interaally is arched and has a fine domci qf 

,4.. Kkt4 
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the latter circumftance, I prefume, may of 
the prior proficiency of the Indians in the 
arts of fculpture to the Egyptians, who, we 
have feen, knew not how in thofe ancient pe- 
riods to give to their buildings the graceful 
bend of the arch. 

It was from this ancient nation of fire- 
worftiippers that this hitherto barbarous race 
of marauders learned to build thofe ftately 
mofques, whofe beautiful domes, rifmg a- 
midft the embowering verdure of lofty palms, 
give to the Afiatic cities fo magnificent an ap- 
pearance. Hence the gilded cupolas that 
glitter at Conftantinople, the mafly rotundas 
that ornament Damafeus and Cairo, and that 
noble fepulchral pile of the Mohammedan u- 
furper Shire Shah at Safferam, in Bahar, of 
which the exquifite pencil of Mr. Hodges, to 
whom Europe is indebted for a prpfpefl: of ib 
many of the ancient buildings of India, has 
prefented the public with the- bold eleva- 
tion. 

The OVAL building, which reprefents the 
world in the form of an egg, is of a ftill 
more ancient date, even that of the oldcft 
cavern- worlhip, where the ftupendous exca- 
vation was made to affume that form ; an4 
t\TO remarkable inftances of that kind of cdi^r 
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fice ftrike the oriental eye in the ruins of the 
temple of the ferpent Cnuphis, in the Tho- 
bais, and the immenfe, but irregular, oval 
of Jaggernaut, in Orilla. This latter temple 
Mr. Hamilton, in a former page, has deferi- 
bed as exhibiting the appearance of an im- 
roenfe but, fet on one end, and as illumined 
by a hundred lamps, kept continually burn- 
ing, than which nothing can convey a more 
correct or impreflive idea of a lighted cavern. 
Indeed, 1 may with propriety remark, that, 
as Jaggernaut (ignifics Lord of the creation, it 
was perfe6tly conlbnant to liaftern mytholo- 
gy, that he fliould be worlhippcd in a temple, 
by the very form of which the univeile which 
he created was lo aptly fymbolized. 

To haften towards the conclufion of this 
difquifition, if we finally turn our eye to the 
fpecies of aichitc<Sfure which we denominate 
Gothic, whether we confider that more an- 
cient kind of Gothic edifice which was intro- 
duced into Europe after the fubverfion of the 
power of Rome in the fifth century, an ar- 
chitecture diftinguiflicd, like that of Ac 
Egyptians, by raafly though rude magnifi- 
cence, both in the proportions of the build- 
ing itfelf, and in the ftyle of its unweildy co- 
lumn#, or whether WC advert to that lei# 

cumbrouf 


cumbrous find more ornamented Grothic ftru^ 
ture, introduced about the tenth century, 
find called Arabesc and Saracenical, from 
the general furvey of either, however diffe- 
rent in the minutia of decoration, there will 


refult very evident proof, that the nioft an- 
cient fylvan method of cre6fing temples was 
by no means forgotten, but rather that it 
was only more corre6f ly copied. Of the for- 
mer kind few inftances, in this counti-y, now 
remain j of the latter, many very perfect and 
beautiful fpecimens, as Weft minfter- abbey 
and the cathedrals of Litchfield and Salifbury. 
Upon entering either of thofc vaft edifices, 
and viewing the vifto of columns ranging 
through it, ail terminating in regular arches 
above, who is there but muft immediately be 
flruck with their refemblance to a long and 
regular avenue of trees, whofe branches,^ in* 
termixing with each other over head, form a 
lofty embowering arch of natural verdure? 
The Gothic arches indeed arc not circular* 
like thofc of the Eaftj for, they uniyerfally 
terminate in a point, formed by the interfcc* 
tion of two fegmems of a circle : - Imi v ^ 
fome ftriftures of Warburton upon this 
je^, the reafon for their adopting that m<i4e 
of finUhiae them is judkioufiy explaioadt 
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for, after obferving that “ this northern peoc 
pie, (the dire6t defccndants of the old Scy- 
thians,^ having been accuftomcd, during the 
gloom of Paganifm, to worlhip the Deity in 
groves, when their new religion required co- 
vered edifices, they ingenioufly projefted to 
make them refemble groves as nearly as the 
diftance of architedore would permit -this 
great genius proceeds to obferve, in regard to 
the form of the Gothic arches, “ could thofc 
arches be oiherwife than |)ointed, when the 
workmen were to imitate that curve, which 
branches of two oppofitc trees make by their 
inlei tion with one another ? Or could the co- 
lumns be otherwife than fplit into di(Un6t 
ftvafts, when they were to reprefent the ftems 
of a clump of trees growing clofe together J 
On the fame principles they formed the 
fpreading ramification of the ftone-work in 
the windows of the Gothic cathedral, and the 
fiained glafs in the interftices j the one to re- 
prefent the branches, and the other the leaves, 
of |in opening ‘ grove, while both together 
concurred to prclcrve that gloomy light which 
)nf|Hro$ religious reverence and dread.”* A- 
mong. the other diftingui&cd features in the 
Chafhte at Gothic archite^ure, it falls more 
• 0 t- w ■ imme^at^ 
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immediately 'within my province to notice 
once more thofe lofty fpires and pinnacles, 
which, like the minarets of the Turkilh 
mofques, fo univerfally decorate them, and 
which I cannot but confider as rchcs of the 
ancient predominant folar fuperftition. 

From the preceding ftri^fures, it is evident 
how powerful an influence the philofophy 
and phyfical fpeculations of the ancients had 
upon their modes of conftrudtmg facred 
buildings. This muft be equally apparent to 
the reader into whatever country he darts his 
rctrofpc£tivc glance j whether he furveys the 
pyramids of Dcogur and Tanjore, or the 
more lofty and fpacious ones of Egypt ; whe- 
ther he ranges among the dark verandas of 
Elephanta, whofe winding ailes, cluttering 
columns, and fecluded chapels, bring to his 
memory the myflerious rites of initiation, or 
wanders by moon-light through the umbrage- 
ous fecefles of holy groves, devoted to the 
fame gloomy fuperttition ? whether the arched 
vaults of Salfette refound with hymns to Sur- 
ya, or the praifes of Mithra, entering the 
vernal figns, (hake the fplendid Median cai^ttii 
where his fculptured image flamed aloft, ai^ 
the orbs of heaven revolved in an artifidw 
'|laniQ>here } whether the ttupendous oval bf 
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Jaggcrnaut attract his attention > the vaft qua* 
drangles of Seringhatn; the lofty diverging 
crofles of Benares and Mathura j the domes 
of the Zoroaftrian fire-temples •, or, finally, 
the grand Pantheon of Rome, the fabrication 
of aftronomy and mythology combined : on 
every review, and from every region, accumu- 
lated proofs arife how much more extenfively 
than is generally imagined the defigns of the 
ancients in architefture were affefted by their 
fpeculations in aftronomy and their wild 
mythological reveries. 

End of the Dissertation on the carlieft 
Species of oriental Architecture. 


I re»commencc my obfervations on the 
buildings that border on the Nile by lament- 
ing that the pyramids of Sacarra were not 
dhrlier noticed by me. There are three that 
principally attraa attention, and two of 
them arc of a form widely different from 
thofe of Geza. The firft is built in four re- 
gular ftori^, growing left in proportion as 
they rile higher s and, as the whole is calbd, 
according 10 tPococke^ with hewn ftonc,* itsi’- 
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CM'iglnal covering, and yet is formed with 
fteps for afeending the fummit, the fame ar- 
gument, though that argument is by no 
means proved, will cot hold againft its be- 
ing ufed as an obfervatory, as has been ap- 
plied to the greateft pyiamid of Geza, viz, 
that it was once cafed over with a fmooth 
flieet of polilhed maible, which rendered fuch 
afeent to its apex fcarcely polTible. The fe- 
cond, it is very remarkable, is formed precife- 
ly after the fafhion of the ancient Deon,ur 
pyramid, engraved, by Mr. Hodges’s obliging 
permiflion, in this volume, of which, the 
redder may obferve, that the body bulges oiit 
towards the centre. The third of thefe pyra- 
mids relcmbles thofe of Geza, and is of a 
magnitude not inferior. The fecond pyramid 
here deferibed Mr. Norden notices as far the 
rooft ancient in appearance of any of the great 
pyramids of Egypt, and he declares he ihouid 
without hefuation pronounce it to be fo.* 
This is a circumftance highly deferving the 
confideration of both the Egyptian and Indian 
antiquary, A coraparifon of the Deogur py- 
rapiid with thofe of Saccara, engraved in 
Norden’s 6ift plate, (for that in Pococke i» 
accurate,) will convince the reader of th« 
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exaft uniformity, above aflerted to exift. In 
the ftyle of the archite6lare of thefe two moft 
ancient nations. 

The moft important ruin in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes is Medinet-Hri.iu, which Po- 
cocke confuiers as tire remains of the old 
Memnonium ; but our Egyptian travellers 
deferibe that temple as only a vaft mafs of 
mouldering veftibules, columns, and colofTal 
ftatues, extending over near half a league of 
ground, all entirely fubverted, except one 
moft magnificent portal, engraved in Nor- 
den’s 99th plate, which the Arabs have made 
the gate of their city, a portal which indeed 
is truly ftupendous, and demonftrates what 
the ftrudure, when complete, muft ancient- 
ly have been. The next majeftic and more 
perfea edifice is the fuperb temple of EflT- 
nay, the old Latopolis, of which the rea- 
der is here prefented with a correct en- 
graving from the laft-mentioned writer ; 
and the following account of it is princi- 
pally taken from his own deferiplion. The 
temple of Eflhay is an oblong fquare, 
and is cnclofed on three fidcs with walk» of 
great thicknefs. The front is open, and pre^ 
fisnts to view fix large ftuted columns, havu^ 
Ijjpitals decorated with palm-leaves. Eigh- 
teen 
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teen other columns, equally large ahd bciuti- 
fill, ranging in regular order behind thofc in 
front, fupport a roof compofed of immenfe 
flabs -of fculptured marble, A channelled 
border runs all round the top of the edifice j 
the whole ftruaure is in the higheft ftate of 
prefervation, and is covered, both on the in- 
iide and outfidc, with innumerable hierogly- 
jphics that feem to be of the moft ancient 
kind. M. Savary, in 1779, vifited this au- 
gu(t temple, and found it full of the accu- 
mulated dung and filth of the cattle which 
the Arabs fodder in it ) for, thofe barbarians, 
he adds, do not blulh to make cow-ftalls of 
the fineft monuments of ancient. Egypt.* 

On the fame plate I have caufed to be en- 
graved the ruins of Komombu, the ancient 
OriBos. Half buried behind a mountain of 
fandon one hand, fays Mr. Norden, and ob- 
jfeured by many miferable cottages orf tho 
other i yet all this does not prevent the curious 
treveller from being able to conUmplatc with 
Wpndcr and delight ■ .thefe beautify ru^^^ 
building refts upon twenty-thi^^^ 4 d- 
iunihs. Weft wrought and ador^ wtb ^ 
Sglyphics. The ftones that, fervfc fb^ 
^l^l^arcof aprodipouifiZij 

• Letters 0$ yol. ii. 
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‘ly/ that the architrave, which at pre(hit4a 
fplit in two, anciently confided of a fingte 
done. The columns have more than twenty- 
four feet in circumference, and are greaWr 
nan thofe of Medinet Habu.* It is to be 
lamented, he adds, that this edifice cannot 
lubfift long, fince two fides of it alone are 
difcernible, and that barely j the upper part 
is covered with earth j and the columns, as 
weir as the building, are three parts under- 
ground. —Dr. Pococke, on this ruin, ob- 
serves, that the capitals of the columns art in 
the bed Egyptian tade, adorned with leaves j 
and there feemed to him to have been ancient- 
ly before the temple fuch a grand gate as that 
before deferibed at Thebes, of which he is of 
opinion the detached building on the South- 
Wed (likewife engraved on the plate here pw-. 
fented to the reader) formed a part* 

After all that has been obferved, relative to 
the-high proficiency in adronomy of the Er 
gyptians and othW Oriental niitions, it wodM 
be exceedingly impidper to paft by ’Siriri»^ 
theiprtfcnt Afibuah, fituated, fays Poooeki, 
eittSUy ' under the tropic of X^cer } ^^ d t^ 
^eeiekisae4' aoi.STiTVAz>' wstt -bf ''ittc ^amitm , 
^^Obfiffvatory, the mins of which arc dderibed, 

: . K-ktt . . v,a.tlid 

• Norden*! Tnwl* in Egypt “ P* 
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^i|i4 ^ fUn pf tbciji giyeft/ in fhat wntcA* 
Tlje objfeivatory ia an ancient edifice with a- 
^tnrcs at the topi tolet in the folar light, 
and windows fronting the Eaft. The well 
beneath, for aftronotnical obfervations, Straba 
informs us, was funk to tnark precifely the 
period of the fummec folftice, on; that day, 
;,when the ftile of the fun-dial, at noon, cafiis 
no fhadowi on that day, when the beam of 
the vertical fun; darting ^rcftly to the bottom 
of tlie 'yell, the entire image of its orb was* 
from the illumined fur face 
tranfparent water.-p 

We now approach the famous camravlls of 
the Miie> and, eonfequcatly, the end of one 
fpeCulativc excwrlton up this mighty rives. 
The temples of Elephantma and of Philae 
. . remaia tp be noticed ; and objefls, the pro- 
per inveftigationof which would require a vq- 
•hime, muft be diiculTed in a few pages. Ele- 
'phantina is an ifland of no great extent, 

nted near. the W^eftern. (bore of the blile.j 

,eclcferated ilk claffmal biftory for the venera^fl 

Wkmof the ferpeat Cnuphis, or Cneph, 
keoBtainciiand, WitaNUomptfiTi.a-v^f^ 
by. which thft destapa thft 

fsof 

.■ ■ i ' i ; . , ii . 1- ■ ' . 
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T>f the Vratets df the Nile were tneaiured^ anti 
thence proclaimed throughout Egypt. The 
temple of Cnuphis is a moft fuperb but ruined 
edifice, the top of which, according to Nor* 
den, as Well as one of its fides, is now cover- 
ed with drifted earth and fand. A vaft wall 
feems anciently to have fecludcd from huma^ 
view a temple devoted to the profoundeft myC- 
lerics of the ancient religion of Egypt) for» 
Pococke deferibes that wall as built at a very 
fmall diftance from the body of the temple^ 
and thus condruded, he remarks^ (a remark 
frequently occurring in the courfe of his work 
in confequence of his having obferved fimilit 
gloomy partitions and winding avenues ad- 
joining to or furrounding almod all the tcio- 
pies of Egypt,) ” to carry on fome arts to de- 
ceive the people.”* Undoubtedly rites fimilaf 
to thofe before deferibed to have been Celebris 
ted in the gloomy ailes and ranging recefles of 
the facred Indian caverns, and) in fucc eedin g 
ages, at Eleufis, were there perforinedi the 
rites of mtintm, the myftciies of ftrpent* 
worship, the' entblem of regeneration, and: bf 
eternity^ And- here we- oaap^ refrain ^nl 
again remarking how extenfivieiy that expre^ 
five fyfnbol yy^ adopted over the ancic&it 

y Pocockt, ToLi. f, lit. 
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: It for ever occurs, in a thoufanif 
-modifications of its finuous body on nearly 
all the ftatues of thofe caverns, and js a fa- 
vourite emblem in all the religious feftivals of 
Indian, In the awful and tremendous rites of 
Mithra, which will hereafter be at large un- 
folded in the chapter of Hindoo penances and 
‘purifications, a ferpent was thrown into the 
tbofom Of the candidate, in token of his ha- 
lihg'caQ: off the veftments of earthlyimpuri- 
<lyV dn the fame manner as that reptile annu- 
:iUy changes its flein; and renews its vigour. 
^The Phoenicians adorned the lofty temples of 
ITyre with this emblem, which was there feen, 
fiifpended on high, and encircling in its genial 
•Mfe -the mundane, egg, or fymbol of the u- 
•niverfe. The great €hinefe dragon, diftinflr 
'with yellow fcales, is the fame identical mun- 
danb ferpent* The Egyptians, we fee, exalt- 
ed ferpent to- the rank of Deity itfelf. 

'Isjurthern aftronomers of Afia fixed the 
oBidl fprm of the Lucidus Anguis on the fpherc 
isf thpftedvenS). and the Indo-Scythiaxi Druids,. 
Ihe&rMdcfeendantt^ ftamped it on- the tcitefi 
jspadifphcre,. byi portraying its waving folds oxt 
twer^^four tfcws of the wide champaign of 
What is not'thefeaft^mhrkabledr- 

llitefeBnce^ in regard ito woiwicrful ani- 
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®al, IS, that it makes a confjJicuous figure j- 
ttnong the few fymbolical references allowed of 
in the nobler fyftem of our own theology j 
for, the ferpent is at once the emblem of the 
malignant deflroyer and the beneficent UBALfR 
of the human race. 

The ferpent Cneph, the more immediate db- 
jeft of our prefeht dilquifition, was, in faff, 
the Agathodaimon of the Egyptians} the 
word fignifies winged. The true Oriental 
pr imitive bifhop Cumberland has enabled me 
to give in another part of thefc volumes ) and 
thence ' a wonderful and decided proof will a- 
rifc, not only of my aflertion in a former 
page,* that the Cneph of Egypt and the Na- 
raycn of India, both defcribed, in their re- 
fpeaivc mythologic fyftems, as blue letherial 
beings with wings, hovering over primordial 
waters, are the fame} but by it the final, th* 
■GRAND, OBJECT («ot pcrhaps vifible to every 
reader) of this Difquifition will be demonllra- 
ted, viz. the evident relation which they both 
bear to the true theology, and to that pomr, 
that eternal. Spirit, which, at the hg^- 

KkftJ 
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W 391 , whe*e the* pwelW betweea ^ 

rrX* place, which u heie coouaBed, aod wUl be concluded 
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nhig of 'time, floated' upon the Ghana and 
made it prolific, Thofe who choofe to cavil, 
and call thefe lucubrations defultory and tend- 
ing to no ufcful purpofe, becaufe they may not 
comprehend the fcope of my argument and 
the extenfive plan formed in my own mind fop 
the unravelling of certain grand and ftupen-i 
dous truths, darkened by Afiatic mythology, 
and dormant amidft the rubbifh of pagan hif- 
topy, may perhaps finally be convinced of the 
injuftice of fufpicions fo rafhly formed and 
cenfures fo inconfidcrately beftowed. 

The term Cneph, according to a diffePent 
writer,* means the greateft good, which is 
the true chara£ler of the Agathodaimon, the 
good fpirit by which the world is cheriflied 
and invigorated. They made the ftrpent hia 
fymhol ; and, in time, adored the fymbol in- 
ftead of the object fymboli?cd. The temple' 
of Cneph therefore, the fupreme fpirit, bcJ 
came in time the temple of the ferpent Cnu^ 
phm a Word which appears to be only a oor- 
rn^ioft of the former ; or, if the reader fliottH 
rqcS that -idea, he may find its origin in the 
ArabiO word Canophaj which Golius inter- 
prets whence our English ‘ 

^&^'tanopy^ ' This muft fufiScO' tWpre- 

fent, 

^ • JabioAiki b iEgrP** *“«• »• tWe Cseph. 
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tn reUtion to that Cneph, coilcernii^ 
whom fo much liercafter will occur. Eufo* 
bius, however, acquaints us that at Elephant 
tina they adored another deity in the figure <d 
a man, in a fitting pofture, painted blue, ha- 
ving the head of a ram, with the horns of a 
goat encircling a dilk. The deity thus dc- 
feribed is plainly of aftronomical origin, de- 
noting. the power of the fun in A^ies. It it 
however exceedingly remarkable that Pocockd 
aftually found, and on his 48th plate has en- 
graved, an antique colollal fiatue of a man, 
fitting in the very front of this temple, with 
his arms folded before him, and bearing in 
€ach hand a very fingular kind of Jituus, op 
orofier. The head of this figure, like its body, 
is human : its high cap reprefents a cone, 
the ancient emblem of the fun ; and formerly, 
perhaps, the ftatuc might have been painted 
blue, and decorated with emblems fimilar to 

thofc deferibed by Eufebius • 

T?he myfttrioas gloom, apparent alxwt this 
tbmpla, led Norden to think: it fiEpulchral, 
and; hence he miftakef a large fquare tahtei 
«* duke ^ without any inferipboo,: 
ft fflyAin g iti tbeceritit,” Which Was doubt^ 
the litar oo i*hith the Deity ndored, or hit , 
Kktt4 
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ilatue, Qood, for a tomb-ftone that 
fdme urn or mummy depoiited below.* . A 
cloifter> he informs us, runs all round the 
infide of the building, and it is fupported 
through its whole length by columns. It is 
entered through two grand gates, the one to 
the South, the other to the North-, another proof 
of uniformity in the ideas of thofe who formed 
the ancient caverns, to which Porphyry, cited 
before, alludes, and thofe who built the Egyp* 
tian temples. He adds, that the walls are co- 
vered with hieroglyphics of the moft ancient 
kind, are bedawbed with dirt, and blackened 
with th^ fmoke of fires, which the fhepherds 
have kindled there. As it cannot, however, 
be fuppofed, that, immediately under the tro- 
pic of Cancer, many fires were ever necefia- 
ry to warm the (hivering (hepherd, it is more 
reafonable to conclude, that thofe walls were 
.blackened with the fmoke of former iacrifices, 
and the incenfe that was kept continually bum- 
ins* It is probable, that this temple, had o- 
t^. magnificent colonnades and portals, and 
t^t.we fee but its majeftie fragments; for» 
Pp<;o<^ deferibes, about the middle of the' 
ijland, the remains of a (lately gate of nKi : 
^^te, finely adorned with hieragtyphics» . 

whidh 

f See Nor^q, .voU.ii. Pf .loi.v * 
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which he ftrppofes to have been one of the 
grand entrances of the ferpent’s temple.* 

We arrivjCj.at length, at.El Heif, the ancient 
Phile, the boundary of our voyage j and the 
very name offers no inconfiderable matter of 
refleflion. From its ancient appellation, its 
modern Arabic name, in faft, does not vary ; 
except in the mode of ^writing it ; for, El 
Heiff, read in the European manner, as the 
latter Greeks read, from left to right, will 
turn out to be no other than Phile. I fay 
the latter Greeks, becaufe the more ancient 
method of writing, even in Greece, was not 
always from left to right ; fincc there are ma- 
ny ancient Greek coins and monuments, 
which evince, that, like the Arabians thcra- 
felves, they at Erft followed the ftyle of wri- 
ting in ufe among the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians, from whom, by means of. Cadmus, 
they obtained them. Afterwards, ind<^, , 
they adopted that curious method of writing, 
alternately from the right hand to the left, 
from the left to right, called Bttrr^o^cr, 
or after the. manner in which furrows ^ 
ploughed by. oxenj of which method alfo 

there are monumental inferiptions yet rcm«n- 

mg. 
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Jng .♦ An ancient writer afferts, that ffoot 

this vny of writing the Latin word vif/ut 
was derived- j verfits vulgo vocati, qviia fic • 
fcribcbant antiqui, ficut aratur terra, quos et 
hodie rufttci verfus vocant.-f* It is not im- 
poflible, however, that this mode of writing 
might be derived from thaftmpbe and antiftrephe 
of the ancient poets, when they <ang the praifiss' 
of ApoHo, whofe priefts were accuftomed to 
dartce round his altars, firft from the right 
hand, and then back again from the left, irt 
imitation of his own fitppofed motion in the 
heavens. We have in this inftance frcdi evi-' 
dence how much, in ail facred concerns,, 
their conduct was influenced by their aftrono-, 
xnical fpeculations. 

Phile is a fmall ifland, fcarccly half a league: 
in tarcumfercncej immediately bordering on' 
Ethiopia' and the ca t arafts. It is repre(ented> 
as exceedingly high land, rugged and'brokeny 
but abounding “ with fuporb antiquities.^’^ Itit 
whole rocky coaft is cutout in the form of 
will, ibfty and df vafo thicknefs, with what 
ap^tcaitd to* our travellers t© be haitions awb 

fortifications^* 

* ConVoit the Slf «an and other infcriptions in Mr. Chi(httir$ 
Ahliquiiates Afiancat^ p. ll6. 

f * iSdor. Grig, libi vi. cap . 14 * 
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fortifications.* It enclofed tho inoft facred^ M 
the Egyptians thottght, of all dcpofits, tho 
relics of Ofiris, and the whole ifland was ef- 
teemed to be confecratcd ground. In, tho 
Thebaid, there could not be a more folcma 
oath taken than that by the remains of Ofiris> 
inhumed in the hallowed iQand of Philo.*!* 
The travellers, fo often cited above, de- 
fcribe the ruins of what they denominato 
two temples ; but as, according to Pococke, 
the ifland itfelf docs not exceed a quarter ofi 
a mile in length, or half a quarter of a mil© 
in breadth, we may reafonably conclude 
that the two ftruffurcs deferibed are only 
the more prominent feftions of one vaft edi- 
fice, of which the fmaller portions and the 
cohneaing lines are loft amidft the inroads- 
of oblivious time and the rubbilh accumu- 
latcd by the flibverfion of foch mighty ruins. 
The principal entrance into this temple was 
on thc^ Nortlv fide, and it was under a grand 
pyramidal gate, with a lofty obcliflc of red 
^nite on each fide within j the fymbds of 
Ofiria, Vvhofe t^elics were preferved there.. 
This noWe gate, and all the walls of tho 
temple, are richly covered with hieroglyphica* 

in the beft ftylW among whkh is more par^. 

. . j cularly 
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ocularly and frequently difcernible the figure 
of the facred hawk, another fymbol of the 
beneficent Ofiris ; and the occafion; of its- 
being fo \yill . prefently be explained, • as well 
as the mythologic hifiory, to which nearly 
all the facred animals and plants of Egypt,, 
engraved or painted in their temples, have 
reference. On the plates of Norden, beyond 
the grand entrance, may be dillinftly traced; 
interior courts, and long colonnades of pil- 
lars, beautifully wrought, with varied capi- 
tals, of which Ipecimeas are exhibited in a 
ieparate engraving j capitals, which, though 
fabricated long before the Grecian orders were 
invented, tliis author aflerts, and the defign? 
demonftrate, in contradidion to all that has 
been advanced concerning the total want of 
tafte and genius in the Egyptian archite6ture, 
«* to be of the utmoft delicacy.”* 

Throughout the whole of this famous 
ifland, where anciently the folemn and myfte- 
4ous rites of Ifis were celebrated with fuch 
diftinguifhed pomp and fplendor, there apr 
peated to Mr. Norden to run fubterraneous 
jpaflages. He attempted to delccnd feveral of 
the fteps that led down into them, but was 
prevented, by the filth and rubbUh with whl^h 

they 

X’. 
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iKey were filled, from penetrating to any dcptft. 
‘It was probably in thofe gloomy avenues, fo 
fimilar to the cavern-excavations of India, 
that the grand and my flic arcana of this god- 
* defs were unfolded to the adoring afpirant i 
while the folfemn hymns of initiation refound- 
*ed through the long extent of thofe ftony 
recefles. It was there that fuperftition at 
midnight waved high her flaming torch bo 
fore the image of Ifis, borne in proccflion > 
arid there that her chofen priefts, in holy ec- 
flafy, chanted their fweeteft fymphonics. 

Th)s defcription of the proudeft temple, 
'and this allufion to the fecret rites of Ifia, 
will naturally induce the reader to turn his 
eye to the page of Apuleius, who was initia- 
ted into them, and whofe relation will ferve as 
introduaory to that ample inquiry into the 
phyfical theology and animal worftip of E- 
kypt, with which it is my intention to con- 
dude this chapter. The whole inftitution, 
though not without a deep moral and theolo- 
gical meaning, independent of the phyfical 
allegory, bore immediate alluficra to'We pro- 
t^vc ftages of agricuhure, and the pafla|e 
of the fun, or Oflris, from one tropic to tW 
other. ^ The fecret proceft by which proHfc 
ignore, or Ifis, matured the embryo-fced, 
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ihittcd to its bofom* w^s in thofc riWl tnyde* 
riouflyf but expre£ive]y» Tymbolized by grains 
of wheat Of barley, depofitcd in covered baf- 
kets dnd confecrated vafeS^ borne about by the 
priefts, into which no curious eye was per- 
mitted to penetrate* The departure of the 
iun for the cold Northern figns was announ- 
ced by bitter wailings and lamentations of the 
priefts, who bemoaned Oiiris as if deceafed, 
and Ifis, for a time deferted by her lord* 
Darkn^s, therefore, the deep incumbent dark- 
neis that wraps the wintry horizon, (for k 
was at the winter-solstice that thefe cele- 
brations were invariably performed,) was 
made to involve the fubterraneous vault, and 
the flings of famine goaded the afpirant, faint* 
ing with the long abflinence, enjoined previ>. 
oufly to initiation. During all this melancholy 
j^cefl, according to Plutarch, a gilded Apis* 
or iacred bull, the fymbol of Ofiris, was ex- 
pofed to the view of the people, covered with 
black lawn, in token of the imagined deccafe 
the god of Egypt.* All of a fudden the 
fhrrQaqiding darknefs was. diliipated by the 
of torches, borne aloft by priefls, who^ 
were arrayed in white linen veflments, whiolii! 
down to their feet, and who precoded^ 

• r'f:''.:: i ■'i> 
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(JififcrtjfbtatB 1^8, anxioufly exptwing htr 
iQ(l Other prieftt, arrayed in fimi- 

hvr ftoles of virgin vrhke, followed after. Tlic 
lirft prieft carried a lamp; burning with un- 
common fplendour, and fixed in a boat of 
g6ld > the emblem of Ofiris failing round the 
ivorld in the faered feypbus. Tlie fecond 
pirieft bore two golden altars, flaming to hi# 
honom' and that of his queen. The durd 
prieft in one hand carried a palm-Ar<i«ri, cu- 
t io ufly wrought in foliated gold { in the other* 
die magic wand, or caduccua, of Hermes* 
The fourth prieft carried a finall palm-rw, 
the branch matured to its perfect growth. 
This plant, budding every month, I have be- 
fore obferved, was an emblem of the nwon^ 
the branch, I conceive, fymbolized that prb 
in its incrcafe; the tree, the fuU-9ried men. 
The fame prieft carried alfo a golden vafe in 
the form of a pap, which contained, faya 
Apukitw, the fecred nulk, the milk, I ap- 
prehend, of the Dea Multinaamma, the many- 
braaftad mother, by which univeifal nature ia 
aoufiftied. I'he fifth prieft carried the golden 
▼an, the myftka vannus laccbi, which thf 
jfipfaed corii was to be winnowed. And tba 
fisth andi laft prieft carried the (acred 
Of vafe with two handles, whence copious Iw 
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?jbation* of ' OfiHs 

rad Ifis, or, in cither wordii- of Bacchus and 
■ Ceres, were poured out hi- honour of the ce- 
leftml donors.* This folemn feftival conti- 
Hjied during four complete days, by which 
'^re ftiadowed out the four wintry monthf, 
vibttt Ofiris was imagitstd to be founds and his 
fuppofed return to the Southern figns, by 
‘which Ifis, or nature, was rejoiced and vt- 
•getation invigorated^ was hailed with bui^s 
of joy and fongs of triumph. The procef- 
■lion now emerged, like the riling beam c& 
Oliris, from the ' darknefs of the nether hc- 
mifphere, and the gloomy damps of fubterra- 
neous caverns were exchanged for the vivifying 
Wrtrith of a vernal fun. All ranks and ages 
-nungled in the feftive danee j garlands of frelh 
■flowers decorated every head, and mirth fate on 
^erybrow. . Rich unguents and coftly per- 
fumes Were difperfed in^profufion around. 
Jihme waked the melodious pipe ; Others 
'WlOyCd oii the goJden and lilvcr fiftra j while 
^^9 again, in tranfport, fnSOte the Thebaic 
ibf WoWdrotte ftmfture and of magic pot^ 
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Had the ext<|tfivd , |0 which thefe^ 

diflertations ar? only introdiipQry, allowed 
me fufficient lei^re^' I/W defip 

pf comparing throdghont. trcatife 

of Plutarch, on the fuperiWtiow worOaip an- 
ciently paid to Ofiris and Ifis, with the ac-c 
counts of the Indian mythology |nd the theo- 
Jogic rites, detailed to ^ i» the page of M, 
Sonnerat and pur more accurate country mai> 
Mr. Wilkins. That treatife contains a vaft, 
but confofed, mafs of matter relative to the 
ancient theology of the oriental wor^ Oi> 
the whole highly inftru£tive, but ill aff^ngcd 
and digeftcd j and, as is fufficieptly cyidept. 
fcarcely underftood by ihc author himfclf. 
The whole treatife is probably a mythological 
hiftory of the earlieft fovereigns and heroea 
of Egypt, under the fabulous characters of 
Ifis, Orus, and Typhon, rcprefented by 
emblematical of their refpeCtive pow^ 


^ the good or evil qualities poflefleq 
ife Indeed Plutarch con%ms this fup- 
^ by expreflly afferting, that the ih- 
the inftitution of the Egyptian 
myfterics was, “ to prefcrvc the 
Iw-idC fome # hiftory. 
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or to reprefent to us fome of the grand phae 


nomena of nature.”^ 

The, precife period when the Egyptians 
began firft to darken the page of genuine hif- 
tory, by blending with it the fables of mytho- 
lC)gyi was probably that moment of national 
infatuation when they bagan to deify dcceafed 
mortals } when they began to worftiip the 
hoft of heaven, and regard with veneration 
the elements of nature ; for, in faft, their 
deities almoft entirely confided of canonized 
here#, planets, ftars, and elements, fynfi^ 
bolically fculptured in their temples. At 
^whatever period, however, the Egyptian hie- 
foglyphics were firft invented, their original 
meaning was fcarccly known, even to the 
priefts themfelves, at the sera of the invafioii 
of Cambyfes; and, at the time when the 
Macedonian invader ere6led Alexandria, pro- 
bably out of the ruins of Memphi&i the 
knowledge of them was wholly obliterated 
from their minds. The reader, who may 


ndt have perufed Kircher and other .aptiqua* 
ries' on the fubjeft, will be able to form 
idea of their g'meral delignation and intentidti 
from the fallowing account, given by Phl- 
mreh, cbitc^ming thp^ on the portal ' 


I^dc et OfiridCf.p* to, r-lU. Squire^ 


. . .;r; f 


Mi 
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Iteniple of Minerva, atSais. The firft, in Pf? 
der, of the hieroglyphics engraven on thaji 
portal, was an infant } next to him waa 
fculptmed an old man j next followed 4 ' 
HAWK; then A fish; and, laftly, A 
HORSE. The meaning of this hieroglyphic 
infcription he aflerts, probably on the expreff 
authority pf the priefts of that templi?, wa? 
as follows ; “ Qh I yon, who are coming into 
the world, and you, lyho are going 
Know that the Qeity abhors immodcfty,” And 
he thus explains the fymbols fhat defignated the 
precept : by the infant were fignified thofe who 
nre coming into life, or the young; by the olc^ 
man, thofe who are going put of it, or the 
aged ; the hawk was their moft common fynir 
bol of Oliris, or Gpd ; the fifti lyas an ani- 
mal which the Egyptians held in abhorrence, 
becaufe it had relation to that fea, the cruel 
Tvphon, which fwallowcd up their belovpd 
Nile, for which reafon alfo they thought: 
every affociation with pilots induced pollur 
lion, while by fea-horfe 
impudence, that creature being ^mripcd, by 
naturaUfts, firft to flay his fire, and ^ r 
waids to violate his dam, Confonant to thlf 
‘ mod^of fymbolizing ran the whole ftrean^ 

*“’*“*[’””** 
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With it, the univerfal tenor of Plutarch’^ 
philofophical eflay accords. Every thing is in- 
volved in the veil of allegory and phyfics; Thus 
Ofiris, being the firil great and good principle, 
and water, according to the doctrine both of 
themes and the Grecian Thales, the firft 
principle of things, is reprefented of a btAck 
colour} becaufc water \% blacky ahd gives a 
black tint to every thing with which it is 
thingled. Again, water, or the principle of 
abundant moifture in human bodies, caufes 
generation, anditherefore, in another refpea:, 
is a proper fymbol of Ofiris, the (burce of 
nutrition and fecundity. For inftance, ob- 


ferves Plutafch, in young and vigorous per»- 
fons, in whom moifture preponderates, the 
hair is black and bulky, while in wrinkled 
2ge, where moifture is deficient, the hair is 
t^hin and grey. HeUct the Mnevis, or fecred 
bit of Heliopolis, the fymbol cif OftfiS was 
^lack ', while the land of Egypt itfclf derived ^ 

the name of Chemi a (k term explained in the 
preceding chapter) ftbm the blackneTs df iti 
fkt and huipid foil. On this stccotttit, '©firiS 
is fotnCthnes* delineated on emns khd 




on the lekf -bf thb 

i boot ‘jfc^Did rirat’Wdirf’iWiiSk 

* ' ihbfiftt 


0 
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fubfifts and is holden together hy the per- 

vading power of humidity. 

. In various preceding paffages we have fe^A 
how remarkably, in many points, the charac- 
ters of Ofirs and Seeva agree; and, if the 
charaaers of the Egyptian and Indian dejtws 
thus coincide, no Icfs do many of the peculiar 
rites with which they are honoured. - , 

Many of the circumftances more immedi* 
atcly pa^:allel have been already noticed, and 
maify additional will be pointed out here- 
after. It may, with truth,^e remarked, in 
regard to the mythology of thefe refpeftive 
nations, that the general , principles upoji 
whifh it is founded are nearly the fame; 
?;lthough the objeft, by which their concep- 
tions are fymbolized, occafionally vary. ^ To 
prefent the reader with a remarkable inftance 
li this in the cafe of Ifis, in her lunaf 
charaacr, and Chandra or the lurjar orb 
perfo]#9d by the Hindoos. I have alreadf 
obferKd.,.*?*. “ Egypt, ths ftmM of th? 
lyi/yp fi CAT } wbcrcas the fy mhol of that 
fn^ite, in India, is a rabbit. One reafop^ 
by ^ ^ fy*P*W| 

jjl|g ^,<3PiQtraak»i 

^ fy« <>f 

Li* 3 tnoon. 
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hibdn, but decreafes with her wdnihg orh. 
There are, however, other reafons equally 
probable, and not lefs curious, mentioned 
by that duthor and in the fame page, for 
the adoption of thh comparifoti, which^ ar? 
the aflwity and vigilance of that artimdl 
during the feafon of the night, the varicgatcid 
colours which its fpotted Ikin difcldlcs to the 
view, and its remarkable fecundity. Thefe 
■ latter peculiarities are equally exemplified in the 
IiaBbit of the Indian Chandra, and ftievV 
a remarkable conformity of idea. 

Nearly all the animals and plants of Egypt 
were rhade life or ir. illuft ration of their ever 
varying and complicated mythology. While 
fome were honoured as the reprefentatives of 
benevolent, others were dreaded and abhorred 
as the fymbols of malignant, deities. By 
thefe deities were principally meant the orbs 
of heaven j and, by the benevolence and 
inaligrtity alluded to, were intended the bc^ 
hign or noxious influences which they (bed. 

The po6 was at once an emblem of vigij- 
lahce ahd fidelity, and a fymbol of siRiosi 
the ddg-ftar, thatceleftialBARKfeR, whofehe-^ 
liacal rififig, we have feen, annouhC^ the 
^Oihmtecemenfc of the new year ; andi(> 'fof 
dwii patti I ani inclined tb think tfeat the 
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bull, equally facrcd to Ofiris andSeeva, was. 
after all. principally fymboUcal of the bull 
OF THE zoriAC, or fol in tottro» ^ ^ 

When the period of the inundation ap- 
preached, the hgure of Anubis. with o H', 
hud placed on its (houlders, was exalted on 
high, as a fignal for the retreat of the native 
to their artihcial terraces, elevated beyond the 
utmoft height of the rifing waters. This 
Anubis was the Mercury of the Egyptians. , 
as is evident from the caduceus which he 
bears in his hand on moft Egyptian fculptures t 
hence he was often called ’Ejuaisdic, m other 
words. Mercury Anubis. Plutarch, when 
explaining upon aftronom.cal prmaple, the 
mythology of Egypt, tells us, that, by Anubis, 
the Egypuans meant the horizontal circle. 
that fcparates the invifible part of the wojld 
which Ly called NEETHVs. from the vifibfe 

to which they gave the name “f 

reader Ihould be inclined to credit this afc 

, ion of Plutarch, and. carrying on the a^o 

nomical allufion, Ihould 

the real meaning of the caduceus,' which he 

^tly bears, it falls to 

unfold the real fignitotion of that 

fymbtJ. « it will hereafur largely to ^cant 



chara^er, who I have obferyed is the g<J«i 
hhood, of ,whom we read in the Indian hif- 
tory. ^he reader, who will take the trouble 
to turn to page 297 and 298 <jf the firft part 
of this diflcrtation will find all the myftery 
laid open in the figure of the celcftial ferpents, 
a fymbol by which, it is there obferved, the an- 
eients hieroglyphically defignated the fun's 
path through the zodiac j and the Circular CurVe 
deferibed by the moon’s orbit, to which the 
oriental aftronomers anciently gave the name 
of the dragon’s head, belly, and tail. 



Let Hrji ttdw take a pencil and draw the 
jflrait line of the equator through the tehtre * 
bf that drcular figure, fo as that one |«ltt . 
, fhali pa(^ through the- .opening, j^led‘4^(e 
»«df, «tKl the -oppofieoysife 
He Kae 
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{tippofb the bodies of thofc, or fitnil^f &l^- 
pentine figures, lengthened and twifted round 
the line thus drawn, and he will have the 
true caduceus of Hermes ; of that god, who* 
being nothing elfe, in reality, but the Aar/awi- 
tal circle perfonified, equally touches upon the 
confines of light and darknefs, and is, there- 
fore, like the faithful dog, his fymbol on 
earth, equally vigilant by day and by night; 
of that god, who is the patron of thieves, 
whofe depredations are made by night; of 
that god, who is the condudtor of dej^^ 
fpirits to the region of Tartarus ; that is, in 
fpitc of all the reveries of Gentile fuperftition, 
the inferior hemifphere, which is the only 
hbll of the Afiatic theologians.* 

It is owing to this afpeft of Hermes towards 
^ two hemilpheres, that, according to my. • 
thologifts, one half of his face was painted 
bright, the other black and clouded; fince 
he was fometimes in heaven and lomctuncs in 
Plato’s realm. He is, therefSore, drawn with 


tho Hindooi I tm proHd » Mkpowledgc my, laftwg obli^- 
' to Na+hahI BrassAv Maihiid, who htt 


tioni w - k. 

Xcedhim the 

f der^g. At fomefatwre perioS, to prefent A* ^bBc with 
oi hi» pibfottod aad eUbotAte jefcarchei* 
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thi fcf pent-woveh caducous iti his hand^ 
aUudUig at once to North and South latitude j 
for, with that caducous he alternately conduct- 
ed fouls to hell, or brought them up from 
thence>' as he is defcribed by Virgil : 

-- - — Hoc anirhius ille evoeat orco 

Pallentea, alias fub triftia TARTAR A mittit. 

As an additional evidence, if any need be 
adduced, 'how intimate a connection formerly 
fubCfted between, the Egyptians and Indians, 
may be advanced the circumftance of the lion, 
fo much abounding in the hieroglyphics of the 
latter, and conferring the illuftrious title of 
SING on the families of her nobleft rajahs. The 
lion is rather a native of Africa than the Indian 
continents and was, in a particular manner, 
the objeft of Egyptian regard, becaufc thft 
Delta was inundated when the sun entered 
LKO, It is on that account Plutarch remarks 
in this treatife, that the doors of the Egyp- 
»tian temples were ornamented .with the 

of lions, , In this inftance, likewife 
there is hot only ^ reference to that noMc 
animal who ranges the terreftrial globe, ^ 

moft expreflivc fymbol of dauntjefe fortitiidl> 

thi 
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The SPHTNX, an imiag?nary animil, tort- 
bounded of the head and brcafts of a virgtet 
hnd the body of a lion, was holden through- 
out Egypt in the higheft eftectn, not only 
becaufe it pointedly alluded to the power of 
the fame sun in the figns Leo and viroo, but 
becaufe it was the fymbol of the moft facred 
amd profound myfteries. Hence it arofe that 
the Egyptian pi iefts^ who, by various fyraooj*. 
laboured to imprefs on the minds of their dif- 
ciplcs an awful and deep fenfe of the myftcrics 
of religion, and the neceffity of obfervmg^a 
profound fccrecy in regard to the fubjeaa 
unfolded in the ceremonies of initiation, made 
the approaches to their temples through a long 
line of SPHYNXES, forming a folerpn and 
Jeftic avenue to the abode of deity. On tfoa 
account too upon the reverfe of moft of -tw 

* coins on which either the Egyptian tem^ 
or deities arc engraven, we obferve the 

of Harpocrates, the god of filence, ftaudiug 
with his finger placed on his mouth j; 
prop^ emblem,*’ fays Plutarch, ” of 

* ,^odeft ^fSdenee and^caufious filence wiMeil 

we ought, ever to oblaw in aU conow i?ef 

s iflidwldc he filled withi 
noit and dewftation of diat Wolalreoa *^ 

for 
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4br psyi^S hooours to fo itnpyr? au 

animal as the goat, under the natne of 
Mendes, did we not know that Capricorn 
was one of the figns of the zodiac,' and that 
the afteriftn> denoininated Gemijji, was in 
the ancient oriental fphere dchgaated by two 
KIDS. It was not, the»•efo^■e^ the Goat, con?- 
ftdered merely as the fymbol of Pa», ortl^ 
great prolific principle of nature perfoftified. 
that was in their worfhip of that animal 
folely intended to be adored. Their veneration 
for the Goat was doubtlefs highly increafed 
hy their aftfonomical fpeculations, and it was 
the fun in Capricorn and Gemini^ who was 
the principal objea of that devotion. Of the 
feme nature probably, and originating m the 
feme' fource, was the worfhip paid to the 
»AM, which was the emblem of the lolar 
Mower in Afties. Canopus* the god of mjir 
rincfs, or , rather the watery dement, pett- 
fenified* was another of their gods highly 
eeneratcd } and we Ihall fearc^y h® furprifed 
when we find that, in the old ]Egypti«i fphere^ 
tj-atKSpue and Aquarius, or the WfiinHmm 

perplexed to find out the reafot^ief 
^ Ae-..aodilic 


O 
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even the ingenious reafon of the Abb6 he 
Pluche is not entirely fatisfa6lory.* In the 
old Egyptian fphere, that fign was diftia- 
guiftied by a Crocodile, and the crocodile was 
the fymbol of Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt 
and eternal adverfary of Ofiris, who was 
elevated to the zodiac under that cmbleni. 
Ills was undoubtedly the firft Virgo of the 
ccleftial fphere, and ftie is there placed by that 
name. Sagittarius again, or the Archer, is, 
on the Egyptian fphere, called Ncphtc, and 
is there defignated as the armour-bearer of 
Ofiris, fimply by the fymbol of an arm* 
holding the weapons, that is, the flaming 
arrow, or penetrative ray, of Ofiris, the 
SUN. Ofiris, the guardian genius and God of 
Egypt, in the hieroglyphics of that country, 
is frequently decorated with the head of the 
Tacred Ibis, or the ftork, an animal that 
preys upon the flying ferpents, which, in the 
fpring of the year, come in fwarms from 
Ambiaj and would, if not deftroyed, over- 
fpread and defolate the country. In the figa 
We denondriate Cancer, Ofiris isagain brou^t 
t& dttr vietv •mi the fphere of Egypt, with the 
limd oi thia gaatdiaft Ibis; but, as thefiiii 

in thatufignr 

• See 
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added to it the tail of axiRAB j an animal 
that walks backward. The meaning of the 
former fymbol being gradually forgotten, it 
was expunged, and the whole body of Cancer 
being introduced, inftead of it, the fign was 
denominated ftom it: but the true meaning 
of it is SOL RETROGRADUS. The Libra of the 
zodiac is perpetually feen upon all the hieror 

glyphics ' of Egypt, which is at Qiwe ^an 
argument of the great antiquity^ of that 
afterifm, and of the probability of its having 
been originally fabricated by the aftrQnomica| 
fons of Mixraim. By the Balance they arc 
fuppofed by fome to have denoted the equality 
of days and nights at the period of the fun’s 
arriving at this fign ; and by others it is 

afferted. that the Balance was exalted to its 

ftation in the zodiac from its being the ufeful 
utenfil by which they meafured the height 
of . the watcis of the Nde, to vvhich ^igypti^H 
cuftom there may oc fon|e tpijote 

allttfion in that paffage of holy wnt, where 
the fhhitth® prophet deferibes the Almighty ^ 
meMniiit viaters in tke bollm tf ■ 

4 fliall mot. at prefent, prolong thefe , ror 
mariss upon the zodiac of SgypV 

V; ^ ■: ^ ■ ■ '- • » 


0 
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SBCTioM, to prefent the reader with an cngrt** 
Ying of it, when he will fee the original ft* 
gures of which the afterifms, ufed from age to 
age, down to this day, to denote the zodiacal 
figns, are only contradlions. Warburton has 
already remarked the refcmblance which fome 
of them bear to the Egyptian hieroglyphics j 
and he particularly fpccifies it in the figns, 
Taurus, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius^ All 
thefc circumftances united may feem to 
demonftrate that the zodiac is entirely of 
Egyptian origin } but it will hereafter appear 
to be only fo in part. Like the Greeks, they 
altered the figures which were already formed, 
to agree with their own mythology. Let u» 
now advert to fome other Egyptian fymbols 
that have an aftronomical allufion. 

Ope of the moft venerated and univerfal of 
the facred fymbols of Egypt, confpicuous in 
all their hieroglyphics, and decorating a thou- 
fand gems in the cabinets of Europe, was the 
ScARABJBUS, or BEETtB i for, thcfc animals 
being fuppofed, by naturalifts, to be all male% 
caftUig the feed of generation into round brill 
of earthy as a genial nidus to mature it, and 
iriling tbem baekward with their hinder folti 
wlrie ;th^ith«nidcly diieflly foewirdi* 
jge ^ pi^per fymbob trfihe 

‘tmv / ' .. ^ who. 
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«ho, during the period of his retrogradatlon 

feems to proceed through the heavens m a 
direaion contarry to the order of the figns. 

The crocodile was an animal fertile ot lym- 
bolical wonders, both in phyf.cs and aftrono, 
Div. Let the aftonifhed naturahft eramioe 
his mouth, and he will there find, fay t ey 
360 teeth, the exaft number of the days of 
Lient year. Let him count the number of he 
eggs which the female lays at a time, and the 
amount is 60, a number of great requeft^m 
the calculations of Afiatic aftronomers. It is 
very remarkable, in regard to certain animals 
and plants, that fome were highly venerated 
in one region of Egypt, and held in the m- 
rooft deteftation in another. The crocodil 
was one of thofe animals : for, in theneigiv 

bourhood of the lake Maris, they were re- 
garded as facred, and there was a 
city devoted to their rites, and called, from 
them. Crocodilopolis, though its^moie an- 
cient name was Arfinoe. Here there was a 
tame one always preferved with great care, m- 
, ended by a train of priefts. wto adorned Im 
ears with jewels, and decked his body with 
ornaments of gold. The moft delicate vi^s 
were allotted for his food, while Imng, 1^ 
wtam dead, his body was embal”®*. and ^ 
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ried with great funeral pomp. By the inha-, 
bitants of Elcphantina, on the contrary, and, 
in general, throughout all Egypt befides, this 
animal was holden in the utmoft abhorrence ; 
becaufe Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt, 
was thought to have been changed into a cro- 
codile i and, therefore, in their hieroglyphics, 
that animal was his fymbol. By Typhon, I 
have repeatedly obferved, muft be underftood 
whatever in nature was gloomy and malig- 
nant ; and he is, on that account, conftantly 
reprefented as the implacable enemy of Ofins, 
the fun, the fource of light and the fountain 
of benevolence. Ofiris was in the end de- 
ftroyed by Typhon ; and this probably gave 
occafion to another fymbol, recorded by Ho- 
rus-Apollo, of a nature exceedingly curious 
and deferving of notice. ‘‘ The crocodile,” 
he fays, “ in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, de- 
noted the EAST and the west, which were 
confidered as the extremities of the fun’s 
courfe.”* Thifs circumftance in a very par- 
ticular manner denotes the intimate connccr 
tion fubfifting between their phyfical and 
theological fpeculations. They Iqok^ with 
horror on whatever limited the extent of the 
chearing beam and influence of their bencftr 
Vo A Mm* cent 

♦ Hori Apdlloni* Hieroglypluc** p. 70. Edu. 1615. 
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cent Ofiris ; and, as Typhon was his deftroyer, 
they typified the eaft and welt, the boundaries 
of his courfe, by the crocodile, the acknPw. 
ledged fynibol of Typiion 

The Ibis, a bird rcfembling the ftork, with 
a long neck and a curved beak, was holden 
among them in the highcft veneration, bc- 
caufe, as recently obleivcu, it deilroyed the 
venomous brood ot fly mg lerpcnts, which, 
coming from Aiabla at the commencement 
of the fpring, Ipread their fatal ravages 
through Egypt. 1 here were allb other cuiious 
realons for their regarding the ibis with pe- 
culiar relpcct. The firll was of a phyiical 
kindi for, this bird, Plutarch relates, ori- 
ginally taught mankind the medicinal ufe of 
the clyfier, that being the method which it 
takes to. cleanfe and purge itfelfj and, for 
this purpofe, its extended neck and beak are 
well calculated. The fecond was founded on 
their ardent love of geometrical ftudies } for, 
according to the fame author, the fpace between 
its legs, when parted afunder as it walks, to- 
gether with its beak, forms a complete equi- 
lateral triangle. The third refultcd from their 
aftronomical fpeculations ; for, the black ai- 
whitefeathers of this bird are fo curioufiy ar 5 
alternately blertded, as to furnifli to the atn 
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pvQ fpeaator a lively reprefentatlon q( the 
goon’s gibbofity. Under the impuKe of th^ 
laft-mentioned fentiments, they thought the 
afpic, an infea that moves along with great fa- 
cility and glibnefs, without any perceptible or- 
gans for motion, to be a proper fymbol of the 
#:eleftial pibs, gliding Iwiftly, but filently, 
Ihrough the exjianfe of heaven- A 
ufual (hare of veneration was paid to the 
Ichneumon, an animal diftinguiihed ^ 'e 
deadly hatred which it bore to the crocodile, 
whofe eggs it inftinftively explored, and, by 
breaking them wherefoever it tound them, 
prevented the increaie of that formidable i^nd 

pernicious progeny of the Nile. 

But not only the race of animals, even the 
vegetable world received homage from the 
fervilely fuperftitious race of Egypt. Fne 
firft to be mentioned, as of all others the 
moft venerated, is the majeftic Lotos, ip whofe 
confecrated bofom Brahma vyas born an4 
Pfiris delights to float. This is the (ublime, 
the hallowed, fymbol that eternally ocfurs- m 
oriental mythology; and, ^tuth, not with-^ 
out fubfl:antial rcafon ; for, it is itfelf 
Iv prodigy \ it contains a treafpre ot phylical 
inftru6kion, and affords to the eprapf^rc4 
«nift tihaMUlefs matter of amufement ^ 
“ in7 ^ contfinplation. 
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contemplation. No wonder, therefore, that 
the philofophizing fons of Mizraim* adorned 
their majeftic ftrua ures with the fpreading 
tendrils of this vegetable; and made the am*- 
ple expanding vafe that crowns its lofty 
ftera, the capital of their moft beautiful co- 
lumns. 

In a preceding part of this lecond^ chapter 
of the Indian theology I cited Herodotus to • 
prove in what high eliiination this plant was 
anciently holden in Egypt; l^tom M. 
Savary, quoted alfo in the lame page, we learn- - 
ed that the fame veneration for this plant con- 
tinues, at this diftaut interval, to animate her 
op'prelled progeny. We learn from the form^ 
er that it was called the Lily of the Nile, 

flora 

• Th^ reader will perhaps be aflonilhed to hear that the term 
Misr'a, the moft ancient and fcriptural name of Egypt, coff- 
llantly occurs both as a title of honour and as an appellative -m 
th<? moll ancient Sanfereet books. Confult Afiatic Releaiche*, 
vol.i. p. 270. And, as a farther proof of it, take the follow- 
ing paflage in the Sacontala, p. 44, a drama, written a cen- 
tury liefore' Chrift, and allufive to; as well as deferiptive of, 
cveut* and perfont fuppoled to have flourifhed a thouland yw» 

- befpre even that remote xra, when HA&TiNA?uaA, asi^ro- 
vedby the paffage itfelf, was the Capitai. of aii. Hih- 
BOSVAH. ‘' 0 ! Gautami, bid the TWb ^dURAS, SamgaE*. 
Traand Saradyata, make ready w accompany my child SRfiOf- 
ta|b Our father, Canna, is giving orders for jhe 
J^ney to Hastikafora,” where Ae was to wed the rndia* 

efni>eror* 


I 
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fVoni its growing in abundance on the 
banks of that river •, and that the marfiies of 
the Delta were covered with it ; that it was 
a moft majeftic plant rifmg fometimes two 
foot above the water, having a calix like a 
large tulip, and diffufing an odour like that 
of the lily, and that there were two fpecies 
of it, the one bearing a white the other a 
bluifli flower.* To make this briif hiftory 
of the moft famous flower of Afia, upon which 
fd much has been already faid and fo much 
more muft occur in this work, complete, I 
lhall add the account of its wonderful proper- 
ties, infeited by Mr. Knight, in his cuiious 
diflertatiou, concerning a kind of worfhip,^ m 
which it is a prominent fymbol, and which, 
degrading as it is, his pen has beft elucidated. 
“ This plant, he obferves, grows in the 
water, and, amongft its broad leaves, puts 
forth a flower, in the centre of which is 
formed the feed-veflel, (haped like a bell, or 
inverted cone, and punctuated on the top 
with little cavities, or cells, in which the 
feeds grow. The orifices of thefe cells, being 
too fmall to let the feeds drop out when 
ripe, Ihoot forth into new plants, in the 
places where they were formed > the bulb 
^ Mm»3 W 

• See page 394 precedipg. 
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of the veflel fervln^ as a matrice to ftoofiiflt 
them, until they acquii e fuch a degree of mag- 
nitude as to burft it open, and feleafc therrt- 
felves } after which, like other aquatic weeds# 
they take root wherever the current depofits 
them. This plant, therefore, being thus pro- 
duaiveof itfclf, and vegetating from its owrt 
matrice, without being loitered in the earth# 
was naturally adopted as the fytnbol of thd 
produaive power of waters, upon which 
the active Ipirit ot the Creator operated rrt 
giving life and vegetation to matter. We 
accordingly find it employed in eveiy pait of 
the .northern hemifphere, where the fymboli- 
cal religion, improperly (fays Mr. Knight) 
denominated idolatry^ does, or ever did, pre- 
Vail. The facred images of the Tartars, Ja- 
panefei ar.d Indians, are almoft all placed 
tipon it ; of which numerous inftanccs occut* 
in the publications of Ksempfer, Chappe 
t)’ Autcroche, and Sotinerat.”* This plant is 
inoft elegantly depifled in the Heetopades, as 
the cooiirig flower, which is oppreffed by. 
appearance of day, and afraid of ttic 
ftar$}”-f* which, Mr. Wilkins obferves, aHudcS 

to tlie ciitumftance of its fpreading its Hdf* 
• > ■' '■ IbinS 

’ <rsee Mr. knigKt, 6n the Phallic ^oflfeip, pi-Hs* 

4 Htctopadcs^ jp. tiu 
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foms only in the night ; and, relative to thU 
plant, there is a pafliige exquifitely beauti- 
ful in the Sacontala, which, though I muft 
cite it licreaftc-f, when treating of the magic 
and pulmeib y of the old brahmins, 1 am con- 
vinced will not (;ilend by repetition. From 
this paiTage, if Sir W. Jones, by the term 
ruddy, mc.ant that the word ihould be under- 
ilood in its ulhal fignitication, we (hould be 
induced to think that, in India, there was a 
third fpecics of the lotos, ol which the leaves 
were of a duiky red tint. “ What!” ex- 
claims a prophetic Brahmin, “ the very palm 
of his hand bears the marks of empire; and, 
whilft he thus eagerly extends it, Ihows its 
lines of exquifite net w<?rk, and grows like a 
lotos, expanded at early dawn, when the ruddy 
fplendor of its petals hides all other tints in 

obfeurity.” Sacontala, p. 89. 

A very particular veneration anciently 
prevailed, as well in Egypt as Hindoftan, 
for the ONION. Indeed, Mr. Forfter, in his 
Sketches of Indian Manners,* obferves, 
that it is introduced in the folemmties of reli- 
gious rites, in the latter country, to inyrcfe 
the greater awe upon the (peftators. Their 
veneration, however, for that vegetable, and. 

M ra* 4 

• See Mr. forfter’s Sketchei inedited, p. }S. 
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their abftinence from it as food, does not 
arife, as Mr. Crauford in his more extenfive 
Sketches juftly remarks,"* becaufe its veins, or 
fibres, of a delicate red colour, refemble that 
blood, at the fhcdding of which the Hindoo 
ftiudders : this is not the reafon, nor has 
Mr. Crauford favoured us with it. It is aftro- 
nomy that has fiamped celebrity and vene* 
ration on the onion ; for, on cutting through 
it, there appears, beneath the external coat, 
orb within orb, in fucceffive order, after 
the manner of the revolving fpheres. The 
Chaldaeans, however, if 'Alexander may be 
credited, -f long before either of them, a- 
dored this very vegetable, and moft proba- 
bly for the very fame reafon ; which may 
be cbnfuiered as an additional proof of my 
hypothefis, that moft of the Indian and 
Egyptian cuftoms originated in that parent- 
country of the world. Had Juvenal, the fe- 
vere fatirizer of the hortulan idolatries of 
Egypt, been acquainted with the real caufe 
of ,the veneration of the ancient Memphites 
for thefe inftrmilive vegetables, he would, 
perhaps, with kfs vehemence have exclaim- 
cd, 

■ 

• Mr* Crauford’s Sketches, rol. i. p*6i. 2 d edition* 

. t Alexander ab Alexahdro, ,lib. vi. cap. a6. 
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O fanflas Gcntes, quibus hsec nufcuntur in hortis- 
Numina I 


But let us return from thefe minute, hovo"- 
ever curious, inveftigations to the confideration 
of the nobler objeft, which Plutarch, in writing 
this eiVay, had in view ; which was, to exhi- 
bit at once a complete difplay of the fyftem of 
the Egyptian theology, a fyftem, however, 
which, we have before obferved, he himfelf 
but imperfe6tly underftood. The philofophi- 
zing mythologifts of Afia, varying in their 
own principles, and guided by the refpeftwe 
hypothefes adopted by them, had veiy di c- 
rently reprefented the religion of Egypt. Plu- 
tarch, in this treatife, enumerates their different 
opinions on the fubjea, which are often dia- 
metrically oppofite to each other, according 
as thofe philofophers themCelves followed ei- 
ther the atheiftical doarines of matenahfm. 
divulged by Ariftotle. or were animated 
by the nobler principles that fwayed the di- 
vine Plato. I ihall have fo much to fay, here- 
after, on the more ancient and abttrufe the- 
ology of Egypt, when 1 come to invert igate' 
the Pagan triads of deity, that I (hall, for the 
prefent, only fummarily ftate the outline of 
their fentiments on this point, and principal- 


ly as they concern physics. 


According 
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AMordiAg to fome, .Ofitis is the foul of 
ihe material univeife. He is the a£livc maf* 
cuUne energy that generates and nouriflies ali 
things. Ifis is reprefented as the confort of 
Ofiris,. becatife fhe may be called the feminine 
part of natnre. She is the generative nurfe 
and mother of tfie world, and the grand re*- 
ceptacle of his benign influences. She is the 
goddefs of a thoufand names, the infinite My-r 
RioNYMA. She is endued with the property of 
receiving all kinds of impreflions, and of be*« 
ing converted into all manner of forms, which 
the SUPREME Reason (hall imprefs, upon. her. 
Thofe, beft acquainted with the real purport 
of the mythologic figures of India, con- 
llantly aflert the facred cow, called in the 
Mahabbarat the cow of plenty, and fo uni- 
verfally vciktated, to be only the lymbol of 
the earth, which nourilhes all things. Though 
the Ifis of Egypt be generally confidered as 
the MOON, the horns of which planet adorn 
her head, yet thofe, who have dived deeper 
into the abftrufe lore of their hieroglyphics, 
^akc Ifis alfo the earth, the Ceres, the Dea 
. Maltimamma, and then it will hot appear Rt 
all kxtiaowiinary ^ that her conftant fymbol, 
the Indian god, ihottW lifccwife b« 

, ■‘Tjjtecow, • 

■ ■ . - r 
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1 have before obferved, that If the 
tians entertained, for fome animals and plants* . 
the higheft veneration, on account of thcif 
being the fuppofed lymboU of the benevolertt 
operations of nature, and the friendly inB^ 
ences of the plaints, they held others inr thd 
utmoft abomination on a contrary account. 
Thus, notwithdanding all their original re- 
verence for the onion, as a noble aftronoou^ 
cal fymbol bf the revolving fpheres, when a 
more minute attention to the growth and cul- 
tivation of that plant had taught them that 
it flourilhed. in its greateft vigour, when tbi 
moon was in its wane, the priefts of OfiriS be- 
gan to relax in their veneration for it; while, 
by .the priefts of Diana, at Bubaftis, s.e.tht 
moon, it was bolden in extreme deteftation. 
One rcafon for their rooted abhorrence of 
swiNEi as an animal obnoxious and impure, 
was their obferving it to be moft apt to en- 
gender upon the decreafe of that orb, 

Mother reafon of that deteftation, donb^ 
lefs, was the leprofy and fimilar cutanwus dif- 
orders which its rancid flefti and nch mim 
tended to produce in thofe who luxunonflf 
leg^ed upon them. But there is a 
fonifoi? their' abhorrence of fwine, menttOBCd 
li»: Mr. Coftai-d, which is infinitely cunoos. 
^ = and 
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and nearly fimilar to what was recently ob- 
ferved, relative to the extremities of the fun’s 
courfe being (hadowed out by a crocodile, 
the fym bo! of the pernicious Typhon. It is an 
additional evidence, that there fcarcely ever 
exifted a nation fo totally involved in agrono- 
mical fables as were the Egyptians ! The 
very ancient fable of Adonis, being killed by 
a boar, arifes, Mr. Coftard obferves, from 
the name of an Egyptian month, Haziram, 
or July} for the words hazir and hazira fig- 
nify sus, porcus ; and the fun finilhing his 
courfe, or apparent annual circle, when Sirius 
rofc hcliacally, which was in the fame month, 
' gave occafion to that ingenious allegory.* 
But the word Haziram bears fome affinity to 
hazarin, a lettuce ; and here, fays Mr. Cof- 
tard, we find a reafon for another Egyptian 
fancy, that Adonis was laid by Venus on a 
bed of lettuces, and might have been the oc- 
cafion of their carrying about at his feaft the 
garidens called the Gardens of Adonis. 

According to others of thefe philofophers, 
by Ofiris and ifis, the Egyptians meant ani- 
mated matter in general, but in particular 
tveT'y puft of nature that is genial and friendly 
to tbtf human race, reprefented by the fun 

and 

^ Co(lard*s Chaldaean AftxoiiOiAy> p* 1 19* 
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and moon, the fountain of light and the ■ 
fource of nutrition. On the other hand, 
they confidered Typhon, to whom, among o- 
ther fymbols, was allotted that of the Ocean, 
that detefted daemon which fwallowed up 
their beloved Nile, as ever^ patt of nature 
•which can be confidered as noxious and dejiruBivt 
to mankind. Like time and death, Typhon de- 
voured all things. Thefe principles are for 
ever at variance, like the Oromafdes and Ah- 
rima of Perfia, their exa^ counterpart, or 
.poflibly their prototype. But 1 cannot help 
believing that the only genuine prototype is to 
be found in India, where Brahma, the firft- 
created Dewtah, is, accoi ding to the beft In- 
dian mythologifts, the univerfal fpirit that 
pervades created matter ; and, if, not the fun 

hirafclf, at leaft the brother of the fun } as 1 ob- 
ferve he is exprelily denominated in that an- 
cient Sanfereet treatife, the Amarasinha. 
Seeva, the deftroying power of India, nearly 

reiembles the Typhon of India, with this dif- 
ference only, that Seeva deftroys to rc-pro- 
duce. whereas the defolating fury of Typhon 
is only to be appealed by total dellrudtion and 
boundlefs annihilation. Seeva’s true charadcr 
is displayed by his lymbol; for, if in one hand 
he grafp the tremendous fey the of time to 
® dellroy. 
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deftroy, he, in the other, difplay^ the prolific 
tiNGAM to regenerate and to vivify, for 
what I am going to add, I hope that I (bail 
not incur the cenfure of my profeflion ; but if, 
upon fo trivial an occafion, the greateft of apof- 
tles and wifeftof philofophers might without 
impiety be quoted, St. Paul, to whom the 
oriental philofophy of the Gnoftics was well 
known, fpeaks a language exactly cohfonant to 
. this ; for, finely retaliating upon them for their 
difbelief of the rcfurreftion, heexplaims to the 
fceptical Corinthian, Thou fool, that whiph 
thou foweft is not quickened except it die I 

It is deferving notice, that, in tlie Indian my- 
thology, Cali, orTime, is confidered as the wife 
of Seeva,-in his deftroying capacity, by which the 
Indians mean only to exprefs the cfole union of 
death and time. Seeva therefore is not only 
the 1'empMS edax rerum, but he is alfo-the Tftnpus 
renwator return. When the Egyptians bor- 
rowed, as it is probable they did, thisdoftrinc 

from the Hindoos, it appears to me that they 
confounded the perfons and fymbols of the 
deities they adoptef Typhon, inftead of Oft- 
xis, Ihould have had the phallus j or dp 
they not mean that the fymbol in queftion be- 
longs to Typhon, when they fay, that Typhnh 

m^tbi genitals of Ojiris, which, after a icrtjg 
' ^ ' lcarci|> 

"Mf \ 
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fearch, Ifis recovered? that is to fay, tho 
earth was deluged, aitd, its produce being de- 
ftroyed, appeared to he robbed of its fecundity, 
which Ifis, the Egyptian Ceres, the mother of 
fruits and grain, relfored. She is faid tq have » 
difcovered the abje(5fs of her refearoh as ft>e 
traverfed the lake Philae. whither they h^l 
floated with the uuindating ftreatn. This 
biftory may be clearly traced on the Hindoo 
5 fjodiac, upon which Virgo is reprefented hold- 
ing a lamp in one hand, an ear of rice- coin 
in the other, ^nd ftanding on a boat in 
water. 

It is, however, our philofopher obferves, 
from this perpetual oppofition, or rather this 
fortunate mixture of thefe two principles of 
good and evil, whatever partial and tranfient 
evils may in particular inftances fpring, that 
there refults a general order and harmony 
throughout the univerfe, in the fame man- 
ner, as melody afifes from the lyre, 
which is made up of difeordsf. Thus Hermes, 

- when he invented his teftudo, or harp, form- 
ed the firings of it of the finews of Typhon, 
teaching, as Mentor obferves, that out of 
the moft difeordant fubjea harmony may be 
produced.* 


• PluUr?h/e Ifide etOfitide, 
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r The total fum and rcfolt fconiparar 

^ ■dvc parallel of the pliy Gcal theology of India 
Md Egypt aip, that OGris and; lGs, as well as 
Brahma, Veelhnu, and Seeva, being only repre- 
fentatives of the, powers creative or created; 
or, ‘in other words, God and nature perfohi- 
fied, affume alternately every form of being, 
and are fucceffively venerated under every ap^ 
pearance, whether of a ccleftial or terreftrial 
-Idnd. We have therefore not only JJh omnia, 
>h}it Brahma, Veeflmu, and Seeva omnia-, they 
are the fupreme generative fource of all that 
IS, OF ALL THAT EVER WAS ; they pcrvadc 
all'fpace, they animate all being; and, as has 
been . before obferved in the language of 
the Bhagavat, thefe beings are evert where 

ALWAYSr ^ 

/iBnD of the second Chaj^ter of the ; 

, V Indian Theoloov. 
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APPEND! X. 


TTAVING had occafion to mention fo repeated- 
ly the rites of Mithra, I truft the reader will 
txcufe my adding to this chapter of Differtations, 
the following Ode to that fabulous deity of the 
Perfians, which was printed in the body of a Tra- 
gedy, publifhed by me, two or three years fincc 
(but never intended for exhibition) and entitleds 
Panthea; or, The Captive Bride. Like all 
the other produ&ions of my unfortunate Mufe, 
Pan THE A has met with very indifferent treatment 
from the Public, and flumbcrs^negleQed in the 
wareboufe of Mr. Richardfon. That her flumber 
may not be eternal^ I thus take the liberty of re- 
introducing her to the public notice* The Tragedy 
was written upon t^ Greek model ; but, from that 
circumftance not being Hated in the title page, it 
was criticifed in all the Reviews according to the 
rules of the Englijh drama^ and, confequently, was 
doomed to oblivion, without ever being read, I 
indulge a hope, that the Ode, here inferted, and 
an impartial examination of the Tragedy itfelf, 
which was intended for the Study, and not the 
St^ge ; will be the means of refeuing the injured , 
fair from total negleft, and of vindicating my own 
charafterfrom the charge of having written fuch. 
execrable poetry as ought jto be llrangled in the 
bkth« 

ODZ 
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ODE TO MITHRA. 

lUNO 

BY THE PERSIAN ARMY AFTER ENGAGEMENT. 


I. 

P ARENT of LIGHT, whofc buming eye 
Pours on an hundred realms exhauftlefs day ; 

Whether, beneath the polar (ky, 

They (tretch, where Tanais rolls his tardy dream) 
Or glow beneath thy fervid, tropic ray : 
Mithra, we hail thee our immortal fire 1 
And, as we gaze on thy diffufive beam, 
Drinkfrom thy fountain life, and catch rekindling firef 
Swell loud and deep the choral fong. 

To Mithr a’s praife the notes prolong, 

Ye facred guardians of th* etermal flamE) 
That, pure and bright, from ffature's birth 
Through many a circling century hath glow'd. 

Ere fird, to warm the barren earth, 

His (hining chariot clave th* xtherial road : 

Aloft your golden cenfers raife. 

And, while a thoufand altars blaze. 

With flioiitf the confcious deity proclaim f 

II- 

Impatient for the breaking dawn. 

Ere yet, emer(png from the nmini 
lliiy i^dwing axle pour’d die monii 
Ohr j^RRstAKS) (pread through tDMny a plaui» 
Njie ^Wiih 
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With furious fliouts demand the war. 

Brighton yon mountain'5 pine-clad height 
Beam’d the fair harbinger of day, 

And foon we mark’d thy radiant car, 

In glory burfting on the fight, 

Mount fwiftly up the fapphire way ! 

Inftant a thoufand trumpets found, 

A thoufand chiefs in arms appear, 

And high their glittering banners bear; 
The harnefs’d ftecd refponfive neighs, 

And, while his footfteps fpurn the ground, 
llis eye-balls burn, his noftrils blaze! 

III. 

What ftranger youths of noble mein. 

Ye Persians, mingle with your valiant train, 

Of afpeft dauntlefs but ferene, 

Whofe glitt’ring helms in air fublimely tow’r ; 
And on their fullen brows, that breathe difdain, , 
Contempt of death and ftern defiance low’r! 

In their flufh’d cheeks the mantling blood, 
That bounds impatient throtugh each throbbing vein, 
Mounts in a richer fuller flood. 

Imprinting deep the warrior’s fcarlct ftain ! 

( To virtue and to glory dear, 

* From Su s a’s pr6ud imperial tow/rs they come. 
The chief to fail on an untimely bier, 

His comrades to return with laurels borne j- 
By thee led on to viftory, . 

And gIo\yipg with thy own immortal 

kindred rage , they fly, 

; An^ half the danger ihare, and half the fame. 

Hark! 
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IV. ■ ■ 

Hark! Glory from yon craggy height, , 

Where cloath'd in glitt’ring adamant (he (lands, 
Summons to war the fons of fight ; 

And, rolling round the field her eyes of flame, 
Fires with heroic rage her favour’d bands! 

High on her crcft the burnifh’d dragons glow, 

While deeply drinking the eternal beam. 

They (lied pernicious light, and blaft the with* ring foe! 

. Smite, loudly finite, the choral firing, 

Aloft the golden cenfer raife ; 

Let heav’n’s bright arch with triumph ring, 
And earth refound with Mithr a’s praife ! 

V. 

What frantic (hrieks of wild defpair 
Come rolling on the burthen’d air ! 

The war-fiend pours his funeral yell; 

While fcarce the trumpet’s powerful breath. 
Scarce the loud clarion’s ampler fwell, 

Drown the tumultuous groans of death ! 

Th’ A ssyrians fly ; in heaps around 
Their braveft vet’rans (Ircw the ground I 
Shall wanton vengeance (lain the brave. 

Or rancour burn beyond the grave ? 

PERiiANs, th’ enfaiiguin’d fight give o’er, 

And (hcathe your fabres deep’d in gore. 

Though juftice wide her falchion wave. 

From infult dill the brave forbear ; 

With palms array’d, with cpnqucd crPwn’d, 
the brighted glory’s dill to fparc ! 

S Swell loud and deep the choral fong, 

To Mithra’s praife the notes prolong, 

Ye 
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Ye faered guardians of th' ite^nal flame^ 
That» pure and bright, from Nature’s birth 
Through rolling centuries hath ceafelefs glow’d^ 
£re firft, to warm the barren earth. 

His Ihining chariot clave th* stherial road : 

Aloft your golden ccnfers raifc, 

And, while k thoufand altars blaaC) 

With (houtsthe confcious deity proclaim ! 


author embraces this oppprtdnity of in* 
^ forming his Indian friends, that conceiving 
the reprcfentation of a fnoral drama to be by no 
means injurious to the manners of fooieiy, nor con- 
trary to the injunftions of an enlightened religioJh, 
he is, at his leifure, preparing for public ex- 
hibition, a tragedy founded on a very differ- 
ent ftory from that of Pan the a, in which the 
admirers of modern tragedy and its fplendid ap- 
pendages, (hall be amply gratified. It is en- 
titled, The Fall or Timur; or, Nadir Shah 
AT Delhi; in whofe gaudy fcencs will be dif- 
played the ftupendous magnificence of the famous 
peacock imperial throne, and the other regalia of 
India. 'I’he fubjefl of this tragedy, which is the 
overthrow of a mighty empire, will probably ex- 
cite a more general intereft, and the maffacre, 
which took place in that defolated capital^ will af* 
ford a more ample field for the exertion both of 
poetic and dramatic excellence. Criticifin itfelf 
4nay, perhaps, not be difpofed to cayil, when 
it (hall find, united in one drama, all that pomp 
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of diflion, which to imperial Tragedy, when flic 
appears with her « fceptercd pall/' is natural and 
peceflary ; all the glare of ftage decoration j and 
all the horrid grandeur of public execution. The 
author trulls that it will be imputed to anxious diL 
fidcnce of fuccefs, rather than to vanity, that in 
this place, he introduces to hia readers the unhappy 
Indian monarch, who, in the midll of the general 
mafiacrej thus opens the Rfth a6l. 

MOUAMMXD SatAH. 

At length thy fun, O Hindostan, is fetf 
And, like yon blufhing orb, whofe evening beam 
Sheds its deep crimfon o*er the weftern hilk. 

It fet in blood!— but not, like that, to rife' 

With brighter glory and rekindled ray !.... 

The very temples are no longer facred I 

The antieht, venerable, tombs, that hold 

The alhes of our fathers, are defil'd I 

And) undiftinguiihed, by one common fword 

The priefts of Brahma, and Mohammed bleed !...• 

Women of noblcft rank, to kings allied. 

Are from the Haram’s ebafte rcccffcs dragg'd 
To inftant maffiicref....Thourands, to (hun 
The fierce barbarianV iriolaling rage, 

Plunge m devouring flames, — a milder fbe! 

Or down the dark abyfs of yawning pits, 

Or wells,* unfathomably deep, defeend 
He^ong,^to 'fcape a more detefted doom^ .... 

Peath, 

* A Ujtf 10^000 women threw thcaficKa toco wcUi# 
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Hath'JKSt^h’ imferithpbtmt : vfith giant ftride 
S^^ ttorou^ ti\e oC this vaft capital, r , 
jl^'teigns fuprcme tipofl the throne of Dilhi ! 


i.ilfaiving been thus introduced to tlte mil^rahle, 
deil|roned emperor of India, the'reader;:in?y^K^fl5-! 
% n§t be i difpleafed to hear th^. i^age ufufpdt I 
himfelf. 

a6>r, 

jjMt perfon unkn^ni’fni'm arhot^ tke creiiili:) . ^ 
Does mad;Seditiop point;agaiftft our;life ■ 'f. ’ ' 
fh’ affaflin's .coward arm ?— Tten tak^jthy jUI, 
Impati^t sLAUCHTER^gli|t Ay tbtffty %car 
With carnage, apple as:the bounds ot Dfiipi I 
I’ve heard Aat potqnt Prince, tlje fep’d Jbhaun, 

The deep fou|idftioi\s of he;r ri^n^. walls, 

' Cemented, >»itlj theA,lw4<>f hn®an 
Once more, then, let tlw faflguine d^lug? rcjl^ 


And Bj?c?tprabs expHng wr^t. Aej^j/^,i,V) 

butAer’il PerfiatMt ftaklfh^- 
And Aeir cold )imhs,')^TepdlWAi^|jiilf’ft 
0athe p lu^riqjW tidies of 


^ 








